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THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By Rev. J. R. Keiser, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Ir is one of the favorable indications of the present time, 
that the number of those who are disposed to engage in the 
study of the Scriptures is constantly increasing. This inter- 
est is not confined to a few individuals widely dispersed 
through a large community, but many have associated togeth- 
er for the purpose of studying the Bible to greater advan- 
tage. Numerous Bible classes and other associations have 
within a few years been formed, which have been attended 
by large numbers of both sexes, and have produced the hap- 
piest results. Why should not such associations awaken a 
deep and general interest in every community? A sincere 
love of truth and an ardent thirst for Biblical knowledge are 
indicative of true nobleness of character, and where they ex- 
ist they will lead persons to avail themselves of every facility 
and opportunity for becoming better acquainted with the 
doctrines and institutions, the precepts and principles, the 
prophecies and promises of the Book of God. The Bible en- 
courages and fosters a spirit of inquiry, and this is what the 
friends of Christianity have always desired, believing as they 
do, that it is supported by evidence which can never be over- 
thrown. 

“The Christian Faith, 
Unlike the timorons creeds of Pagan priests, 
Is frank, stands forth to view, inviting all 
To prove, examine, search, investigate, 
And gives herself a light to see her by.” 
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The Bible claims to be the word of God, and evidently it is 
no less our duty to hearken to “the still small voice’ of the 
Spirit addressing us through the silent pages of revelation, 
than if God spoke to us with an audible voice from heaven. 

What, then, is the proper method of studying the Serip- 
tures? A few suggestions on this point may not be uninter- 
esting nor unseasonable. 

I. We should begin the study of the Seriptures while 
young. Childhood and youth constitute the most favorable 
season for storing the mind with the rich treasures of Divine 
truth. The mind then is active and has a natural thirst for 
knowledge; it is inquisitive and impressible, and observation 
and experience alike teach, that what is early learned is usu- 
ally long remembered. God has so framed the human mind 
that in old age it generally forgets the scenes and events which 
marked the busy, bustling period of middle age, and recurs 
to the facts and experiences of early life. The occurrences 
even of yesterday may be obliterated from the tablets of 
memory, while those of youth are recalled in all their pris- 
tine freshness. When the evil days come—the days of calam- 
ity or of infirmity —religious impressions, which have long been 
smothered, will perhaps revive in all their original vividness 
and power, and lead the wanderer back to God. Thus has 
“the bread cast upon the waters” been found after many 
days. Thus has parental fidelity often been rewarded, as in 
the case of Augustine, and Newton, and Cecil, after many 
years of painful solicitude and hope deferred. The history 
of individuals has, also, illustrated, that an early knowledge 
of the Bible lays the foundation for the formation and devel- 
opment of Christian character in subsequent life. The hu- 
man heart may be compared to a garden, in which naught 
that is good and valuable grows spontaneously. However 
rich and mellow may be the soil, if left uncultivated, it yields 
only weeds ; but if we sow it with good seed, we have the 
promise of a return of thirty, sixty, and even an hundred 
fold. This truth is beautifully expressed in several passages 
of Scripture: “Train upa child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” ‘Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts 
of our God; they shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” Is 
it not, then, manifestly wise to interest children in the study 
of the Bible as early as possible? Even before they canread, 
they may be taught orally and by means of pictures “the 
first principles of the oracles of God.” It was in this way 
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the mother of Dr. Doddridge taught him the history of the 
Old and New Testament. By referring tosome Dutch tiles 
in the chimney corner of her room, and making such simple 
explanations and reflections as a little child could compre- 
jiend, she made impressions on his mind which were never 
obliterated. Children, who are early taught to read, rever- 
ence and obey the Scriptures, are of all others most likely to 
become wise unto salvation. They are supplied with an anti- 
dote to vice, are fortified against temptation, and are incited 
to the practice of virtue and piety. If soundly indoctrina- 
ted in the truths and principles of revealed religion, they 
would be prepared to derive instruction and benefit from the 
services of the sanctuary. The mind and heart being pre-oc- 
cupied with divine truth, infidel sentiments would find no in- 
gress to them; nor could they, like those unblessed with a 
christian education, be ‘tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” ‘The 
Rev. Adolph Monod, of Montauban, France, gives the fol- 
lowing illustration of the benefits arising from the daily read- 
ing of the Bible: “The mother of a family was married to 
an infidel, who made a jest of religion in the presence of his 
own children ; yet she succeeded in bringing them all up in the 
fear of the Lord. I one day asked her, how she had preserv- 
ed them from the influence of a father, whose sentiments 
were so openly opposed to her own. ‘This was her answer, 
“Because, to the authority of a father I did not oppose the 
authority of a mother, but that of God. From their earliest 
years my children have always seen the Bible upon my table. 
This Holy Book has constituted the whole of their religious 
instruction. I was silent, that I might allow it to speak. Did 
they propose a question? Did they commit any fault? Did 
they perform any good action? I opened the Bible, and the 
Bible answered, reproved, or encouraged them. The con- 
stant reading of the Scriptures has alone wrought the prodi- 
gy which surprises you.” 

II. We must search the Scriptures with diligence. The 
Greek words (K&srafo and Avaxpiww) referring to an exami- 
nation of the Scriptures are intensive, and signify to explore, 
to search out, to investigate carefully and thoroughly. In 
the latter instance the primitive sense of the word translated 
“searched,” is to separate by a sieve, as, for example, to sift 
out the wheat from the chaff, and, metaphorically, to sift out 
anything, as by separating truth from falsehood. Like the 
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woman in the parable in search of her lost piece of silver, 
we must employ unwearied diligence to arrive at a knowledge 
of the truth. Like the industrious miner, we must search 
for truth as for hid treasure. It will not answer to run 
over the Scriptures in a careless and cursory manner. To 
read them without attention and inquiry into their meaning, 
will avail us just about as much as the repetition of his mum- 
meries by astupid Hindoo. We must collate not only par- 
allel passages, but those which are apparently contradictory, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual, (1 Cor. 2: 13). This 
method of studying the Scriptures has this decided ‘advan- 
tage, that it makes the Bible its own interpreter. It is sur- 
prising how much Biblical knowledge may be acquired in this 
way by even an illiterate Christian. But thus to compare 
and harmonize the different parts of Scripture requires indus- 
try and discrimination, and rather than submit to this labor 
many choose to remain ignorant of the sacred volume. 

The Bible is a very ancient book, its records commencing 
with the creation and extending down through four thousand 
years, and on this account requires to be diligently studied. 
Much of the imagery employed by the sacred penmen, differs 
widely from that which modern writers use. They clothed 
their thoughts in language suited to the age and state of so- 
ciety in which they lived. The institutions and occupations, 
the manners and customs, the rites and ceremonies, the ob- 
jects and enjoyments, with which they were conversant, were 
for the most part very unlike those to which we are accustom- 
ed. Another consideration of more vital importance, requi- 
ring diligence in the study of divine truth, is owr exposure to 
fatal errors. If we neglect the Scriptures we shall be con- 
demned for our indifference; if we read them irreverently 
and superficially, we shall be liable to misinterpret them and 
wrest them to our own destruction. The difficulty in under- 
standing some portions of Scripture does not arise so much 
from their obstruseness or obscurity, as from the darkness of 
our own minds. Sin has beclouded our vision. We sce as 
through a glass darkly. ‘The cause of difficulty,” said one 
of the acutest philosophers of antiquity, “lies not in the 
things, but in ourselves. For as the eyes of a bat are to day- 
light, so is the human mind often to objects, which in their 
own nature are the clearest of all.” But we have a sure 
word of prophecy, and it is our privilege to take heed to 
this “as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.” God him- 
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self bids us press on, and encourages us by precious promis- 
es. ‘Then shall we know, if we follow on, to know the 
Lord.” “To the upright there ariseth light in darkness.” “If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, wheth- 
er it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” We should 
prosecute the study of the Bible with diligence, also, because 
its treasures of wisdom and knowledge can never be exhaust- 
ed. The most learned, acute and diligent student can not, 
in the longest life, obtain an entire knowledge of this one 
volume. It is agolden mine which has never yet been fully 
explored. Though immense quantities of the purest ore have 
already been extracted, by which millions of souls on earth 
and in heaven have been enriched for both worlds, the supply 
is as abundant as ever. And though by merely digging over 
the surface we may obtain sufficient to keep us from poverty, 
yet the more deeply we work the mine, the richer and more 
abundant we shall find the ore. But it is alike our duty and 
our interest to remember, “Tis not all gold that glitters.” 
Hence the necessity of continually applying some infallible 
test, by which we may distinguish the genuine article from 
the counterfeit. 


“So artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

By heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And pure from dross, the silver runs below.” 


III. In studying the Bible, we should consider its differ- 
ent parts as connected, and together forming one harmonious 
system of revealed truth. ‘In the book of both Nature and 
Revelation,” says an able theologian and metaphysician, “‘the 
facts as given to him who readeth are separate and disjoined ; 
they lie upon the page, as God hath published it, without any 
order or obvious connection among themselves. And yet, as 
truly in God’s revealed word, is there an intrinsic order and 
beauty—an inner law which combines the whole in systemat- 
ic unity, as in the works of God, which are thrown in such 
profusion over the heavens above, and upon the earth beneath 
us. It is the business of the philosopher of nature to find 
those laws by which all her facts are bound up into a system, 
and in which they can be expounded as rational and intelli- 
gible; nor is there any science of nature until this work is 
done, and the isolated facts are therein combined, and made 
to possess both consistency and unity. And it is no more a 
rash intrusion within the sacred enclosure of God's secret 
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counsels, nor any more an unauthorized intermeddling with 
sacred things, to go reverently to work within the field of Di- 
vine Rev elation, and gather its separate truths, and combine 
them into system according to their real relations, than it is 
to go out and explore nature, and put the facts of God’s work 
together in scientific order and unity. Yea, the manifold wis- 
dom of God, in neither department, can ever be appreciated 
without this; and it is as much in accordance with his will, 
and certainly as much subservient to the higher interests of 
man, that there should be a thorough science of the Christian 
religion, as that there should be a complete science of nature. 
Both fields are full of God, and each exhibits the most as- 
tonishing traces, both of the magnitude and the minuteness 
of his superintending wisdom, and both should be studied 
both in their facts and their laws; and more especially the 
word of Revelation, inasmuch as here are contained those 
great truths, with which man’s deepest interests and dearest 
hopes stand by far the most intimately connected.” “The 
principle, which is to bring all these truths into system, must 
be found, and inade the rationale by which all is to be ex- 
plained as intelligible and consistent. In this principle, the 
separate truths, as component parts of one system, must be 
seen to coalesce and become an organized body of divinity. 
Each part must be necessary for all, and all for each, and 
thus all inhere in one pr ‘inciple ; and not stand out as a mere 
random aggregate of separate and heterogeneous particulars. 
The principle must not be the speculative theory, which has 
no existence except in the mind of the inventor; nor may 
the truths be forced and crushed into their places by some ar- 
bitrary rule; but such a principle must be attained as shall 
permit the system to develope itself spontaneously, and leave 
every truth to fall of its own accord into its proper position, 
thus giving to the whole, consistency, interdependency, uni- 
ty.”* Now if this principle, (the harmonious connection of 
the truths of Revelation,) be disregarded, we shall be unable 
to see the scope and bearing of many passages. To the su- 
perficial reader the Bible appears full of contradictions and 
incongruities ; but to the diligent student it presents one con- 
sistent plan, perfectly adjusted in all its parts: there are no 
discordant elements. It is a well known fact, that many of 
the objections alleged by infidels against the Bible, have had 
their origin in ignorance and misappreliension—a fact, which, 


* Bibl. Repos. for July, 1845. 
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while it discovers the blindness of the unrenewed mind, shows 
that few of those who have opposed the Christian religion 
have candidly and faithfully examined the evidences of its 
truth. Thomas Paine confessed that he wrote against both 
the Old and New Testament, without having a Bible at hand 
to refer to. In studying the Bible our first object should be 
to observe the prevailing tenor and spirit of Revelation ; then 
in considering its component parts, we must inquire what is 
the design of each author, and interpret every passage in con- 
formity to its context and to the entire scheme of revealed 
truth. 

There are undoubted truths, which, in some oftheir aspects 
and relations, we may never expect to comprehend in thislife; 
uci is the “rinity in unity, the Divine foreordination and the 
free accountable agency of man, the pre-existence and incar- 
nation of Christ, &c. But this should not deter us from an 
honest endeavor to rightly understand and adjust in our own 
minds those truths which are intelligible tous. And to do 
this it is necessary to guard against partial and one-sided 
views, taking for example, a few isolated texts, and building 
a favorite theory upon them, tothe utter disregard of all 
counter statements. It was in this way that Pelagianism, 
Socinianism, Campbellism, Universalism, and every other 
heresy, which has ever cursed the church and the world, ori- 
ginated ; and yet the greatest errorists can always quote a few 
passages of Scripture, which, when severed from their connec- 
tion and interpreted without any reference to the prevailing 
tenor of Revelation, seem, at first glance, to favor their pecu- 
liar notions. No aspect of the Divine character is so well 
adapted both to awe us and to attract our love, as when the 
stern authority of the Supreme Judge is tempered by the 
tender regard of the father. Sin never appears so odious 
and hell-deserving as when viewed in connection with the ex- 
cellency of the Divine Law and the infinite perfections of Je- 
hovah. ‘The mercy of God never appears so conspicuous 
and glorious as when it is viewed as abounding toward sin- 
ners, toward rebels against his government. The plan of re- 
demption never shines with so dazzling a lustre as when 
Christ is viewed as the Alpha and Omega, ths beginning and 
the end of revelation, and the successive dispensations of re- 
ligion as only preparatory to the advent and expiation of the 
promised Messiah. The Apostle John declares, that “the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” It is inter- 
esting to read the testimony which the ancient prophets bear 
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concerning Christ. They were taught to look forward to a 
new and more perfect dispensation. Their own rites, cere- 
monies and sacrifices shadowed forth good things to come, 
and cheered their often despondent hearts. Jesus himself said 
to the Jews, “Search the Scriptures,” (meaning, of course, 
the Books of the Old Testament), “for they are they which 
testify of me.” After his resurrection, he manifested him- 
self to some of his own disciples, and addressed them on this 
very subject. ‘‘And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself. And he said unto them, these are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 
(Luke 24: 27,44). When Christ bled on Calvary, and not 
till then, did “every rite assume its significancy ; every pre- 
diction meet its event ; and every symbol display its corres- 
pondence.” Thus in the plan of redemption, “Mercy and 
truth are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other ;” and, catching up the angelic doxology, we may 
sing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.”” We are confident in the belief, that the 
sacred writers never contradict themselves, nor each other, 
but from first to last teach substantially the same system of re- 
ligion. Though they lived in different countries, and in ages 
remote from each other, though unlike in mental endowments 
and education, though placed in very different circumstances 
and pursuing separate interests, they still taught the same 
doctrines, narrated many of the same facts, sanctioned the 
same institutions, inculcated the same duties, and claimed the 
same Divine sanction for all they said and did. Through all 
runs the story of man’s fall, God’s love, and the Cross of 
Christ. “There are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all.”” The past is linked with 
the present, and the present with the future, and throughout 
all God reigns as Lord of all, blessed forevermore. 

If, then, there is a golden chain running through the whole 
of revelation, and connecting its component parts, it will fol- 
low, that in order to obtain a comprehensive view of Divine 
truth, we must contemplate the Bible in its entireness, and 
interpret each separate portion of it in harmony with its con- 
text and with the whole scheme of revelation. 

IV. We should improve the best opportunities, and avail 
ourselies of the best helps we can obtain, for gaining a knowl- 
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edge of the Scriptures. As to opportunities, we presume but 
little need be said. It is a trite but true saying, where there 
is a will, there isa way. Where opportunities do not exist, 
it is our duty to create them ; for it certainly can not be right 
for any individual so to arrange his affairs as to deprive him- 
self ot the light and comfort of God’s word. ‘For wisdom 
is better than rubies; and all the things that may be desired 
are not to be compared to it.” The Sabbath affords peculiar 
advantages for becoming acquainted with the Scriptures. 
Then there are opportunities to read the Bible in private and 
hear it expounded in public; and we do not deserve the name 
of Christians, if we do not spend a valuable portion of each 
Lord’s day in the perusal of the Sacred volume, and medita- 
tion uponit. Amid the endless multiplication of books and 
periodicals, it is to be feared, that even in many Christian 
families, there is a growing disposition to neglect the book of 
books, to forsake the fountain of living waters, and resort to 
broken cisterns, which can hold no water. 

Sunday Schools and Bible Classes furnish many facilities 
for acquiring and imparting Biblical knowledge. In addition 
to the aid we may be able to give each other in thus study- 
ing the Bible socially, there is always a stimulus in numbers. 
“As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of aman 
his friend.” Tn this way the feelings become enlisted, the 

owers of the mind are quickened, a spirit of inquiry is awa- 
at And we are utterly unable to understand why Bible 
Class exercises should be confined to the youth of our congre- 
gations. In New England, where there is as much popular 
intelligence as in any other part of our country, it is a cus- 
tomary thing for the members of churches, many of them 
from forty to seventy years of age, to form themselves into 
Bible Classes, and appoint some suitable person as leader, or 
else mutually instruct each other. In some of their Sunday 
Schools the majority are adults. Why should not a similar 
practice prevail among ourselves ? 

But we shall make but little progress in Biblical knowledge 
unless we form the habit of reading the Scripures daily. 
Divine truth is the proper food of the soul, and it is just as 
necessary to a healthy and vigorous state of the soul, that 
its nutriment be received daily, as it is for the body. “It is 
written, Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” The Bible 
is to the inquiring soul what the star was to the Eastern Ma- 

Vou. XI, No. 44. 59 
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gi in leading them to Christ, and to the advancing Christian 
it is what the fiery, cloudy pillar was to the Israelites in their 
perilous journey through the wilderness. Luther, to whom, 
under God, the whole Church is indebted for the open Bible, 
‘twas so zealous to have the Scriptures read, that he professed, 
that if he thought the reading of his books would hinder the 
reading of them, he would burn them all before he died.” 
“Tam a professed divine,” said he, “who amidst various dan- 
gers, have attained to some moderate experience and skill in 
the Sacred Scriptures; but this does not prevent my having 
daily recourse to the Catechism, the Creed, the Decalogue, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Irehearse them to myself, with a close 
consideration of every word—what truth it really conveys. 
And when a multiplicity of business or any other cause pre- 
vents my doing this, I sensibly feel it. The word of God is 
given us thus to exercise and quicken our minds, which, with- 
out such a practice, contract rust, as it were, and lose their 
tone.” He even declared, with characteristic energy and in- 
trepidity, that “che would not live in Paradise, if he might, 
without the Word; but with the Word he could live in hell 
itself.” What an example! How worthy of universal imita- 
tion! Happy the individual who can say with Job, “I have 
esteemed the words of his mouth more than my necessary 
food.” As to helps, we are highly favored in this respect. 
Many books and maps designed to explain and illustrate the 
Bible, have been prepared and published, and can be had at 
comparatively small expense. There are some excellent 
commentaries, to which all (perhaps) may have access, if they 
desire. Sacred geographies, religious encyclopedias, bible dic- 
tionaries, biblical antiquities, and books of travels in the East, 
especially in Palestine, may be of important service in illus- 
trating the Bible. But first of all and last of all, we should 
prayerfully seek the aid of the Holy Spirit. We stand in as 
much need of divine illumination in order to understand the 
Scriptures as did those holy men of old who wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. It is a solemn truth, and 
one which we are prone either to discredit or overlook, that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unte him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” In regenera- 
tion this spiritual blindness is but partially removed, and of 
many, alas! it may be said, “the veil is upon their minds to 
this day.” As we bend over the Bible to study it, the very 
shadows of our own minds darken the sacred page. God has 
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promised his Spirit to lead us into all truth. We might as 
well undertake to thread our way through all the labyrinths 
of the Roman Catacombs, without lamp or guide, as attempt 
to arrive at a mature knowledge of the truth, without the 
guidance of the Spirit. But this we can not enjoy, unless 
we cherish a humble, docile, prayerful temper. Such a 
temper is necessary even in the study of secular science ; how 
much more so in the science of salvation. And it is for want 
of this, that so many are ever learning, and yet not able to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth. “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him; and he will show them his 
covenant.” ‘The meek will he guide in judgment; and the 
meek will he teach his way.”” Into God’s kingdom of grace 
no man is allowed to enter, except he first become as a little 
child. St. Anselm, (the father of Scholasticism), says no- 
bly, “I do not seek to understand in order that I may believe, 
but I believe in order that I may understand. For he who 
has not believed, can not have experienced, and he who has 
not experienced cannot understand.”’ And there is no truth 
more fully illustrated in the history of Divine Providence, 
than that a sincere desire te obey God, will secure an increase 
of divine knowledge. This is what might have been antici- 
pated, because such a desire leads us to prize and improve 
the light we have, prompts to new efforts, places the mind 
in @ proper attitude to receive divine truth, and secures the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. It was while the Treasurer of 
queen Candace was devoutly engaged in reading the Bible, 
that the Spirit directed Philipto him. This man was a can- 
did and serious inquirer after truth. And when Philip “be- 
gan at the same Scripture,” (which he had just been reading), 
‘and preached unto him Jesus,” the Ethiopian gladly receiv- 
ed instruction, professsed his faith in the Lord Jesus, was im- 
mediately baptized at his own request, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 

In conclusion, we would commend for imitation the exam- 
ple of the Bereans. ‘These were more noble than those 
in Thessalonica, in that they received the word of God with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so.” (Acts 17: 11). The citi- 
zens of Berea were more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
not in rank or social position, but in disposition, more can- 
did and liberal in their views, more exempt from prejudice 
and more ready to “receive the truth in thelove of it.” 
They were open to conviction, and evinced a willing- 
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ness to obey the will of God when clearly made known to 
them. They did not receive implicitly the instructions of 
Paul and Silas; but with an ingenuous and inquiring temper 
carefully examined the doctrines they taught. ‘They search- 
ed the Scriptures daily, (to ascertain) whether these things 
were so.” What was the result? “Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honorable women which were Greeks, and 
of men, not a few.”’ And where is the individual who has 
ever fairly and honestly examined the evidence of our holy 
religion, that was not convinced of its celestial origin? The 
Earl of Rochester, laying his hand upon his Bible, used to 
say, “There is true Philosophy. This is the wisdom that 
speaks to the heart. A bad life is the only ground of objec- 
tion to this Book.” During Carlyle’s imprisonfnent in Dor- 
chester, it is said, he was visited by the great and good Wil- 
berforce, who endeavored to engage him in a conversation 
upon the Scriptures. Carlyle refused, saying, “I have made 
up my mind, and do not wish it perplexed again,” and point- 
ing to the Bible in the hand of his visitor, he said in an aw- 
ful manner: “How, Sir, can you suppose that I can love 
that book! for if it be true, I am undone forever.”’ Herein 
is manifest the children of God and the children of the Evil 
One. The former sincerely love the truth, seek it, embrace 
it, and follow whithersoever it may lead; the latter cordially 
hate the truth, shun it, and refuse to come to the light, lest 
their deeds should be reproved. ‘To those who really believe 
in Divine Revelation, the Bible presents many attractions. 
It alone satisfactorily explains the great problem of human 
life, a problem which the systems of human philosophy have 
in vain attempted to solve. It accounts for our present 
moral condition, and points to an effectual and infallible 
remedy. What wonders it has wrought in the world! 
It sheds light upon the darkened intellect, guides us by its 
unerring counsels, moulds us by its precepts, and consoles us 
by its promises. Well may we bind it to our hearts, follow 
it as our guiding star through life, and lean upon it as our 
staff in the agonies of a dying hour. 


“It is our light, our guide, our all, 
It bids our dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 
Conducts us to the port of peace.” 
Then again, the Bible is full of literary beauties. It has 
often been eulogized on this account, by persons of refined 
taste, even though not themselves Christians. For the lovers 
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of poetry, here are the sweet songs of Zion. For the rhet- 
orician, here are some of the finest specimens of beauty and 
sublimity. For the dialectician, the epistles of Paul present 
examples of powerful argumentation. According to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, who was the ripest scholar of his day, and had at 
his command all the literary treasures of the East and West, 
“The Scriptures contain, independently of a divine origin, 
more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, 
more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the same conipass, 
from all other books that were ever composed in any 
age or any idiom.” The Bible is always fresh, al- 
ways attractive. It can never tire, because there is an end- 
less variety. And at every step new light beams to direct 
the faith and conduct of men, and to illustrate the works and 
ways of God. In the eloquent language of Gaussen, “As a 
skilful musician, called to execute alone some master-piece, 
puts his lips by turns to the mournful flute, the shepherd’s 
reed, the mirthful pipe, and the war trumpet; so the Al- 
mighty God, to sound in our ears his eternal word, has selec- 
ted from of old the instruments best suited to receive succes- 
sively the breath of his Spirit. Thus we have in God’s great 
anthem of revelation the sublime simplicity of John; the ar- 
gu.oentative, elliptical, soul-stirring energy of Paul; the fer. 
vor and solemnity of Peter; the poetic grandeur of Isaiah ; 
the lyric moods of David; the ingenious and majestic narra- 
tives of Moses; the sententious and royal wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Yes, it was all this—it was Peter, Isaiah, Matthew, 
John or Moses; but it was God!” ‘And such ought to be 
the word of Jehovah, like Emmanuel full of grace and truth, 
at once in the bosom of God and in the heart of man, power- 
ful and sympathizing, celestial and human, exalted yet humble, 
imposing and familiar, God and man.” This matchless vol- 
ume is the only infallible standard of truth and duty. It 
contains instructions and directions, suited to all classes and 
all conditions—to those in health and those in sickness, to 
those in prosperity and those in adversity, to the young and 
to the aged, to the rich and to the poor, to the learned and to 
the illiterate, to the bond and to the free. And all the leading 
truths of the Gospel are taught with sufficient clearness to 
be understood, so that no one has any excuse for either em- 
bracing or propagating error. Whatever is inculcated as 
truth in the pulpit or elsewhere, must be tried by this touch- 
stone. “To the law and to the testimony: if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
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God has gifted us with rational faculties to be exercised in 
the search after truth; and each will be held responsible for 
the sentiments he adopts and the influence he exerts. Whilst 
the Bible is professedly our rule of faith and practice, our 
daily lives show how we understand it, and our exertions to 
circulate it show how much value we put upon it. And now 
in the name and by the authority of our Divine Master, we 
say to you, “Search the Scriptures.” Believe and obey the 
truth; rejoice and triumph in the truth ; abide in the truth ; 
for it is the only pillar of our hope, and the grand means 
which God employs in renewing, sanctifying and saving the 
soul. ‘The truth endureth, and is always strong; it liveth 
and conquereth for evermore. She is the strength, king- 
dom, power and majesty of all ages. Blessed be the God of 
truth.” 


ARTICLE IT. 


FOR THE GIFTS AND CALLING OF GOD ARE WITHOUT 
REPENTANCE. ROM. XI: 29. 


THIs is a passage of Scripture, in reference to which there 
has been some difference of opinion entertained in the Chris- 
tian Church. The one exposition applies the expression, 
without repentance to man and regards this as the legitimate 
conclusion of the Apostle’s argument. ‘The idea presented, 
according to this interpretation, is, that man does not exer- 
cise any repentance, until the gift of the Holy Spirit has been 
conferred upon him, until he has been, by a Divine influence, 
effectually called, or, in other words, there is no such thing as 
repentance before conversion. By those who adopt this theo- 
ry, the opinion is maintained that the work of sanctification 
in the heart is commenced by God, without the exercise of re- 
pentance on the part of the sinner. 

The other exposition refers the language, without repen- 
tance, to God as an affirmation of his immutability. God is 
represented as unchangeable and whatever he has promised 
he will certainly fulfil. If a sinner, drawn by the power of 
the truth and led by the influence of the Holy Spirit, should 
turn from the error of his way and accept the offers of mercy, 
should renounce the paths of sin and commence a life of ho- 
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liness, he has the assurance that the good work, thus begun, 
will be carried on to completion. God could not repent of 
his promise. He could not change his purpose with regard 
to his salvation. ‘The gifts of God are without repentance— 
once promised they cannot be revoked; they must, they will 
be bestowed. 

The latter is the interpretation which is more generally re- 
ceived, and which, after careful investigation, we adopt. 
But we will find it profitable to examine the text in detail. 

The expression ra zapisuara properly signifies any gift or 
benefit bestowed on another as a matter of favor and not of 
renumeration, an undeserved bounty. In the New Testa- 
ment it is employed only in reference to gifts and graces im- 
parted to men by God. It isused in this sense in Rom. 1: 
2: Rom. v: 16; Rom. vi: 23; 1 Cor. 17. Such are all 
the gifts which are conferred by God on sinners, and in which 
are included pardon, peace, joy, consolation, redemption 
through Christ, sanctification, holiness and eternal life. In 
Rom. 12: 6; 1 Cor. 12: 4-9; 1 Pet. 4: 10; 1 Tim. 10: 10, 
it occurs in connexion with the miraculous gifts poured out by 
the Holy Spirit upon the early Christians, and especially up- 
on Christian teachers. 

The words % xarsis rov cow evidently refer to that act of 
God by which he gives an invitation or call to men to par- 
take of his benefits or spiritual bounties. This may be done 
either by a personal revelation as in the days of the patri- 
archs and apostles, or by the promises of the Gospel and the 
influences of the Spirit. It is that Divine call by which 
Christians are introduced into the privileges of the Gospel or 
the kingdom of God. Itis used with the same meaning in 
Eph. 4: 1; 2 Thess. 1: 11; Phil. 3: 14; 2 Pet. 1: 10; 
Heb. 3: 1. In all these invitations there is implied the 
pledge or the guarantee, that God will perform his promise 
and bestow his gifts. He will not recall his word. He nev- 
er invites or urges asinner to come to him, without an inten- 
tion or a willingness and an ability to grant forgiveness and 
eternal life. 

Ausrauianra means not to be repented of and hence un- 
changeable. We apply the expression not to man but to God. 
The term repentance, when applied to God, denotes simply 
change of purpose in relation to some declaration, made sub- 
ject to certain conditions. The Sacred writer in this passage 
does not intend to say that God grants to us his spiritual gifts 
without the exercise of repentance on our part, but only that 
his purpose of bestowing his favor or grace remains unchang- 
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ed. He has made promises, from the execution of which he 
will not be diverted. They shall all be accomplished. He 
will not repent of them. Repentance is sometimes used for 
a change of mind and so God never repents for He is of one 
mind and nothing can turn him. Vide Num. 23: 19; Ps. 
89: 35; Heb.6: 18. 

The Apostle then designs nothing more than to refer his 
readers to a doctrine well known to them and fully estab- 
lished, in order that by it he might strengthen the assertion 
he had made with regard to the Jews. He assigns the con- 
stancy of the Divine will as a reason why they were still re- 
garded and loved. The argument, presented in the context, 
is that the rejection of the Jews was not total or final, and 
that their restoration God had determined to bring to pass in 
accordance with the promises made to the fathers. Although 
many of them had rebelled and been cast off, yet they should 
not be forgotten or abandoned. God had mercy in reserva- 
tion for them. Having been chosen as his people, the design, 
proposed in that choice, could not be frustrated or changed. 
The certainty of their restoration to the favor of God and of 
their enjoyment of every spiritual blessing with the fullness 
of the Gentiles could be reasonably and safely concluded. 
Not that they should be restored to their peculiarity as a na- 
tion and have their priesthood and temple and ceremonies re- 
vived, but that they should be brought to believe in Christ, as 
the true Messiah, whom they had rejected and crucified, and 
be united with the Gentiles in the Christian Church, under 
Christ the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. This is the 
general proposition concerning God, and is again and again 
presented in the Sacred narrative. His promises cannot fail 
of accomplishment. For he is without repentance, that is, 
he is unchangeable. 

As the gifts and calling of God are without repentance, 
then those, to whom he has imparted the influences of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, can take courage and rejoice in the certainty of the 
Divine promises. We may be called to experience toils in 
life and encounter persecution and difficulties, yet if we are 
God’s people we need not fear or be distressed. We shall triumph 
over all our foes. We will not be forsaken or left to ourselves, 
and all the dispensations of God’s Providence will result in 
our good, and work out for us “a far more exceeding and 
eternal height of glory.” In the Church the prospect may 
sometimes appear gloomy, and dark clouds arise in the horizon, 
but light will come out of darkness and the glorious predictions 
concerning Zion will all be fulfilled ! 
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ARTICLE III. 


LANGUAGE. 
By D. McConaughy, A. M , Gettysburg, Pa. 


KNOWLEDGE opens a new world to the soul, the world of 
thought. It elevates it from a torpid passive state, to a con- 
dition of energy, of usefulness and happiness. No matter 
in what condition or position he may be, it confers upon its 
recipient pleasures which wealth indefinitely multiplied can- 
not purchase, and of which poverty, however extreme, can- 
not deprive him. It stores the memory, it developes the 
reason, it enlarges the judgment, it refines the taste. It fur- 
nishes delightful pastime for leisure, it confers pleasure and 
dignity upon labor. It soothes in disappointment, it cheers 
in affliction, it adds increased zest to the pleasures of youth, 
it sheds a mild and grateful lustre upon the inactive hours of 
old age, and it flings a gleam of sunshine to illuminate the 
darkness with which death would else enshroud the tomb. 
Its domain is limitless. Its objects are infinite. In the 
treasures which it has garnered from the flight of ages, there 
is thrown cpen a wide field of research. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, and in the cultivation and 
development of our powers; there is one gift which should not 
be neglected ; a faculty, the exercise of which while it is es- 
sential to the full armor of the educated man, both as an in- 
strument of power, and an element of success, is indispensable 
to all those who live in our country and under our institu- 
tions ; and that is, Language. It is to some thoughts and sug- 
gestions in connection with this theme—Language, spoken 
and written,—that we invite attention. 

The question of the origin of spoken Language has been 
an intellectual battle-field, where lances have been broken, 
and alternate struggles lost and victories won. Strange this 
may seem, and yet what subject, what problem has ever been 
presented to the mind of man in reference to which there has 
not been difference of opinion? ‘To us, however, there seems 
to be but one feasible solution to the inquiry as to its origin. 

The first man was a perfect model of perfect manhood. 


Vou. XI, No. 44. 60 
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Perfect physically, perfect intellectually, perfect morally, 
—was that master-piece of the all-creative mind, to whom 
was given the dominion of a perfect creation, voiceless? 
When Deity breathed into him the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul, was he a dumb creation? Noble in 
form, noble in stature, with majesty of mien, and grace in 
every member; with a face not turned, like the irrational 
brute, to earth, buterect and looking to heaven; with the 
eye in which sat reason enthroned, serene, with the signet of 
his mighty Maker on his brow—the perfect man,—was he 
speechless? Not so did God create humanity in perfection! 
It would have been a mockery on the creature, it would have 
been a libel upon the Creator, that he, so made as per- 
fect, had been devoid of that which Inspiration declares is 
the glory of man. No, if ever perfect language proceeded 
from human lips, if ever speech could convey the subtlest 
conception of metaphysical thought, and embody the highest 
utterances of beauty and sublimity, if ever eloquence was 
heard, it emanated from the perfect lips of the first man per- 
fect. True, a mortal created a Venus de Medici, an incom- 
parably beautiful statue, bodying forth, almost in perfection, 
the external loveliness of woman, the highest triumph of the 
sculptor’s art, but alas! rigid and voiceless as the marble, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but repelling with its icy pallor, its death- 
like stillness, every warm sympathy of the heart. Who is 
he that would crown that creation as a perfect model of hu- 
manity? Itwas Deity that adding the essential and crown- 
ing element to perfection, speech, created Adam a perfect 
man and Eve a perfect woman. 

And here we shall introduce the social argument. Man was 
created a social being. When the first man was alone on 

arth, the problem of humanity was not perfect. As some 
writer has beautifully said, ‘As two hemispheres are neces- 
sary to constitute one physical world, so is it in the world of 
humanity.” Male and female created he them. And this very 
social nature, whilst it was the supreme happiness of human- 
ity, called imperiously for the faculty of speech. 

Language was an absolute necessity. The perfect man 
wanted nothing. As he came forth from the creative hand, 
he was perfection. There was perfect love between the first 
human pair, and it found perfect expression. The air of 
Eden was eloquent with it. It was, at once the instrument 
and the evidence of their happiness, and its exercise was the 
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most grateful tribute to the Deity; it was the crowning per- 
fection of his master-work. 

But speech bears upon its very nature the impress and sig- 
nature of its superhuman origin. There is something so ab- 
stract, so intricate, so complex in the structure of Language, 
that it is difficult to conceive how man, starting without it, 
could have ever invented it. It required the pre-existence, 
the antecedent use of language, for man to have constructed 
an idiom for the most untutored tribe. 

He must have been endowed with speech as an original fac- 
ulty. Like the communications of the Magnetic Telegraph, 
it must have been the necessary and inevitable result of the 
operation of the machinery mental and physical, put into the 
human being, in combination, by the creating hand. It 
would be as philosophical to assert that man invented thought, 
as that he invented speech. He was endowed with suscepti- 
bilities for both, each capable of almost every degree of culti- 
vation and of an ever-progressive development. 

Some eminent writers, among whom is Dr. Blair, a pro- 
found Rhetorician, speak of Language as originating with 
rude sounds and imperfect words and expressions; and, as 
though, like the tower of Babel, it were a structure of human 
art and skill, originated by man, accumulating and progres- 
sing in development, and rising in perfection, age after age, 
until it approaches its culminating point in this modern epoch. 
The theory, although plausible, is not supported by history or 
observation. If it were sound, the first languages must have 
been extremely crude and imperfect, and a slow and gradual 
progression have marked their history. But not so! The first 
languages were the most perfect. And why? Because in 
them we reach the stream nearer the fountain head, almost 
fresh from the source, whence it welled out at the touch of 
Divinity. Language reigned perfect in Eden. It must have 
been so, ex necessitate rez 

When humanity revolted and sin became vice-regent, the 
race deteriorated, and as it degenerated in its moral nature, so 
it deteriorated in its intellectual. If there were giants in 
those days, their posterity wee pigmies. As they proceeded 
further from the source of all light, mental and moral, they 
sank into semi-barbarism. And the human race as it has de- 
scended from them, has risen and fallen, and with it, Language 
has so risen and fallen—now the grand voice of its triumphs 
and anon the low wail of its desolation. The faculty of 
speech has ever been there, and only, ever there, because it 
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was one of the original endowments imparted by the Deity, 
and not a creation of human genius. And when Language 
shall have been cultivated and improved, and clothed with all 
the refinement and perfection, with which human energy and 
skilland taste and wisdom can adorn it; when it shall want 
no touch of art, and be susceptible of no higher advancement, 
it will only have recurred to the excellence of its primeval glo- 
ry; and the first voice which earth heard, at man’s advent, 
and the last voice at his exodus, will be the same—it will 
be perfect speech. 

The intercourse of Deity with man in the antediluvian age, 
the altar worship, the temptation, the naming of the animal 
creation, all are so many historical arguments to corroborate 
and confirm our position as to the origin of Language. Men 
of every shade of religious belief, of every diversity of faith, 
and casuistry, have concurred in conceding the unity of lan- 
guage. The opinion is sanctioned by the highest authority 
that all the languages of the earth are derived from one origi- 
nal source; and that there are families of languages which 
are closely linked to each other, such as the Indo-European 
languages, and that the different families when compared to- 
gether show an intimate relationship. Are we, therefore, 
not forced to a concurrence with the decision of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, that “all languages are to be considered 
as dialects of one language,” although we may not add with 
them, “and that one now lost ?” 

Coincident with the great palpable lineaments by which 
we may trace out the unity of the human race, diverse as 
are the manifestations under its varied accidental and local 
circumstances, may we not find grand and marked lineaments 
of speech pervading every nation and people and tongue, 
conducing as irresistibly to the demonstration of the unity 
of language? And, if convinced of its unity, then, are we 
not shut up tothe conclusion that it is the gift of Deity! 

But oral language, numberless as were its utilities, did not 
mnect and satisfy the necessities of man’s nature, and especially 
of the higher intellectual powers of the soul. Thoughts when 
uttered were but momentary ; memory although faithful could 
not preserve entire every reflection, however attractive or 
useful. ‘To collect and preserve and transmit these, written 
Language, consisting of phonetic characters, was necessary. 

To the savans, the origin of letters has been a fruitful 
mystery, a sea of discovery, where oft no soundings could be 
had. For no sculptured marble rises to mark the resting 
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place of him who invented written language. And why, over 
all earth’s broad lands, seek we his tomb in vain? The war- 
rior is crowned with immortal bays. The laurels of the 
bard are ever green. The philosopher’s undying name sur- 
vives the crumbling marble that marked his tomb. But the 
name of the mortal, if mortal, who conceived and originated 
that most wonderful of all inventions, those symbols of 
sounds, of sounds significant of thoughts, phonetic charac- 
ters, lies buried deep beneath the sullen surges of oblivion ; 
so deep that no trace, no memorial survives, and riot even the 
fabulous utterings of tradition echo his name, his lineage or 
his place. And out of that deep darkness, that utter igno- 
rance of the human invention of written characters, issues 
the presumption that no mortal ever earned that glory. 

If oral language be a wonderful thing, how much more 
wonderful a conception is written Language! If speech 
bears the impress of a higher than human origin, hew much 
deeper and broader the evidences that phonetic characters 
have a like original! If we could, for a time, be wholly de- 
prived of Alphabetical Language, and rendered utterly obliv- 
ious of its former existence, and for the first time it should 
be presented in all its amplitude to the mind, would it not be 
almost overwhelmed with its contemplation? How strange, 
how mystical, how wizard-like would seem those characters, 
which now excite no more our admiration than do the most 
common objects of life! How novel was the impression made 
upen the mind by the first discovery of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph! And yet the mystery, the simplicity and yet intrica- 
cy, the hidden principles of written language are infinitely 
more wonderful! 

Its very simplicity, with its wondrous combinations, its ca- 
pacity and power, is the strongest and most convincing evi- 
dence of its being the conception of the Infinite mind! Well 
may human discovery be utterly lost in the search after its in- 
vention. Truly the confusion of tongues at the world-famed 
Tower of human folly, could not have been greater than the 
confusion of Earth’s wise men in solving this problem. Pro- 
fane history fails, and tradition as it essays the task, sinks 
into babbling dotage. 

As research goes back into the early ages of the world to 
seek for the primal evidences of written language, the very 
first record of it is found in the writing and giving of the 
law. Now, why this utter silence in the Sacred History until 
the Drama of Sinai, and why this emphatic announcement of 
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Inspiration — “The writing was the writing of God upon 
the tables” —“‘tables written with the finger of God?” And 
why the frequent mention of written Language, subsequent 
to this grand event, if it be not to confirm the conclusion to 
which we feel irresistibly drawn, that the same Intelligence 
which endowed man with the exnellence of speech, gave to 
him written language ! 

If the Hebrew were the first spoken tongue, how appropri- 
ate that it should be the first written language! If it were 
the perfect speech of the perfect man, as he came forth from 
the Creator’s hand, how strong the inference, that upon it 

should be conferred the honor of being the first written Lan- 
guage, as well as the consecrated vehicle seclected by Deity, 
through which to make a revelation of himself to mankind. 
Of no other language can it be said, that its entire vocabulary 
is contained in the volume of Inspiration. 

If such be the origin of language, if it be a revelation 
from the Infinite, how important its sedulous culture! The 
argument, drawn from its origin, for its earnest and enthusias- 
tic study, is enforced by considerations of its varied utility 
and exalted mission. 

To obtain a faint conception of the benefits emanating 
from this one faculty, imagine, for the moment, a race 
of beings destitute of speech. How painful the spec- 
tacle! The ties which bind men together are unknown. Un- 
able to communicate their wants and desires, incapable of 
giving expression to their present joys, or the anticipation of 
future delights, excluded from acquiring knowledge and dis- 
seminating their opinions, this is worse than death itself. 
Monotony sits as king upon the throne and, with silence as 
its sceptre, reigns with leaden sway. 

Deprive man of Language, and the fire of his soul would 
die within him. It would be to cut each one loose from all 
that is worth desiring and possessing, all that is beautiful and 
magnificent on earth, and to cast him forth, an isolated being 
with one unending blank before him. We will not dwell up- 
on the beneficent uses of Language, as the medium of that 
sweetest of pleasures, social intercourse. Rob man of speech 
and the soul, turned in upon itsclf, in very despair, would 
prey and revel, vulture-like, upon its own existence, until death 
would come a welcome visitor. Home, that oasis of life, 
would be no longer a green spot on earth’s breast. "he light- 
ning may have riven ‘the roof-t1 ree, but man would reck it 
not, for only desolation long had brooded beneath its shade; 
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and the treasures, which cluster beneath it and for which the 
heart now yearns, would be unknown. 

But there isa more exalted mission of Language. It is the 
garb of literature, the car of science, the very robe of phil- 
osophy. For what would all that nature proffers, her beau- 
ties and her mysteries, all that human art can fashion and skill 
devise, benefit mankind, if there were no words with which to 
communicate them? Where would lovely poesy be, if she 
had no such beautiful garb, through which to display her be- 
witching charms and heaven-born graces ? The song of the 
minstrel never had been heard on the vine-clad hills of the 
East. Those sweet strains which, ever and anon, fall upon the 
enraptured ear, refreshing and cheering man on in his toil- 
some journey, would by their very absence have rendered life 
a cheerless pilz rrimage. 

By the incessant culture and pruning of ages, under the 
nurturing and chastening hand of Rhetoric, Language has re- 
attained almost to its primeval beauty and glory. There is 
now scarce a deduction of reason, or a perception either of 
the beautiful or thesublime, scarce a vision of memory or a 
flight of fancy, whether it scale the battlements of heaven, 
or dart along the woe-resounding caverns of hell, which 
words are not adequate to express. They can picture with 
such a semblance of reality, all things lowly, all things g great, 
all things beautiful, all things magnificent, that we might i 
most doubt the evidence of our senses, W hen we see before us 
only a few black characters upon paper! 

How noble, how puissant is language, when it springs forth 
at the touch of the wand of the wizard of the North, as 
Portia pleads before Shylock and the Judge. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes, 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown, 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When Mercy seasons Justice.” 
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Or again, when Hamlet, gazing upon the blue vault above 
him, exclaims :— 

“This most excellent canopy the air; look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament! this majestical roof, fretted with gold- 
en fire.”’ And when he then breaks forth in an apostrophe 
to man—how does language, as if conscious of its. exalted 
birthright, put on its kingly robes ! 

‘What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of ani- 
mals !”’ 

If we turn from man and hold communion with nature, 
what a mellow picture our own sweet poet Longfellow paints 
of Autumn! We almost imagine as we read it that we gaze 
into his soul, as intosome calm lake among the hills, and in 
it see mirrored the encircling woods with the rich dyes of our 
own autumn time. 

“With what a glory comes and goes the year! 
* * * x * 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now, 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 

Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 

By the way-side a-weary. Through the trees 

The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 

And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 

From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings, 

And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail. 

O what a glory doth this world put on 


For him, who with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
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On duties well performed, and days well spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear.” 


There is a touching homeliness about our mother tongue, 
which seems as if it were married to nature, and with a lov- 
ing confidence dwells on her beauties, in the common walks 
of life, and invests them with a poetry that charms the heart 
and elevates the affections. 


“But who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling downthe mountain’s side; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove.” 
Beattie. 


And see, how under its lavish hand a very little thing be- 
comes invested with an interest and a significance that teach- 
es a philosophy not heard of in the schools. 


“A traveler through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up 
And grew into’a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


And when the poet tells us, that, 
* * ° “A nameless man 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love 
Unstudied from the heart,’’ 
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And adds, 
“Tt raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death.” 
How pleads it trumpet-tongued to us all, 
“Be noble, and the nobleness, that lies 
In other men, sleeeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own !” 


Not alone in the picturing of natural scenes, and in cloth- 
ing them with morals of earthly wisdom, is our English 
tongue at home, but it seems at times rising from earth to 
seek its native heaven, and then how very beautiful it be- 
comes ! 

‘A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun— 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on, 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 
E’en in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve, that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, me thought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gate of heaven! 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies.’’ 
WILson. 

With what a wondrous elevation and power of description, 
and with what a deep religious awe, does Coleridge break 
forth, when in the vale of Chamouny he gazes upon a scene the 
most sublime in the Old World, as, standing at its base, he 
looks upon Mont Blanc, his soul swells with the inspiration 
of the scene, and while all his senses seem struggling to 
take in the grand conception, it thus finds utterance: 


‘Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
1n his steep course? so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc! 
7 * * * * 
O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Did’st vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 


I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
» x x x . 
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Thou, first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale! 
Or struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, wake! O wake! and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 


Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 
~ . * x 


Ye ice-falls! ye, that, from the mountain’s brow, 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of lovliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

“God !” let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, ‘‘God!” 

“‘God!” sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voices ! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And, in their perilous fall, shall thunder ‘God!’ 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle’s nest! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 

Utter forth God, and fills the hills with praise! 

Thou, too, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 

* * * * « 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise! 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills! 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven! 
treat hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
“Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God!” 


As the thoughts of the poet soar, so does his expression 
rise in grandeur, until we fecl that there is no height of sub- 
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limity to which it cannot mount, and that in this son of Ge- 
nius, the language of our mother land, we had almost said, 
was transfigured and glorified. 

If we would excel in the use of language, we must diligent- 
ly seek and earnestly study the best models. As we would 
choose our companions, so as to guard our virtue and purity 
of life, and secure the respect and esteem of the wise and 
the good, so sedulously must we choose the books and the 
authors whom we would find as genial and familiar friends, 
and whose images and sentiments will be reflected into and 
mingle with the very life of our souls. As we value our best 
and highest interests, we must shun the vile literature of the 
present age, the trash, the froth, the scum, that float upon the 
surface of society, and that threaten to over-spread the land, 
like the vermin of Egypt, the sickly and corrupting flash lit- 
erature of ourday. We must seek out the standard authors, 
those, whose fame is not equivocal, but whose excellencies 
have given them an honorable place among the classics of 
our language. English literature has an exhaustless wealth 
of intelligence, of erudition and of taste. 

Our native land, although young, has her classics ; and 
many a brilliant name is written in characters of light upon 
the towering monument, which, from the strong hands of its 
thought-builders, silently rises upon the soil of the New 
world, as if to emulate the hoary, cloud-piercing, structures 
of the Old. In every Department of Literature they are to 
be found. Need we mention, in History, a Sparks, a Ban- 
croft, a Prescott, a Motley; in science and philosophy, a 
Franklin, a Wayland, a Silliman, a Hitchcock ; in Statesman- 
ship, a Washington, a Jefferson, an Adams, a Webster; in 
Poetry, a Longfellow, a Bryant, a Percival, a Whittier ; and 
in other walks of Literature, a Wirt, an Irving and a Cooper! 

We should ever seek the highest models. And of all clas- 
sics, there is one, that is the universal classic, the classic of 
all nations and all times; in age the most ancient, in origin 
the most illustrious, in excellence the most exalted, in teach- 
ings the most wonderful, in learning the most profound, in 
history without an equal, in wisdom without a rival, in beauty 
and in sublimity of thought and style without a parallel. 
This .nost wonderful of classics is the Book of Books. We 
are too much accustomed to look upon it as a monitor to be 
feared, rather than as a wise and loving and ever-faithful 
friend. It contains a wealth of wisdom and learning, and 
amidst all its simplicity, there is a beauty and sublimity unap- 
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proached by merely human conception. Where in the writings 
of Coleridge or of Milton, is there any passage to be found 
like the following from the Book of Job ? 

“In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones toshake. Then a spirit passed be- 
fore my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, 
but I could not discern the form thereof: an image was be- 
fore mine eyes ; there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker ? Behold, he put no trust in his servants ; 
and his angels he charged with folly. How much less in 
them that dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust, which are crushed before the moth? ‘They are destroy- 
ed from morning to evening, they perish forever, without any 
regarding it.” 

And again, when God answers Job out of the whirlwind, 
where, in Byron or Shakspeare, can you find such grandeur 
of thought and utterance? 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee, and answer thou me. Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare, if thou 
hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line upon it? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who 
Jaid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Or who 
shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had 
issued out of the womb ?—when I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, and 
brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, and 
said, Hitherto shalt thou come and no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed?” 

Or where is there any picture like that of the War-horse 
in battle? 

“Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paw- 
eth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
frighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. The quiv- 
er rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
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He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, Ha! and hesmelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting!” 

Or where in all human writings is there anything to equal, 
or approach the overwhelming sublimity of the passage, in 
which God again answers Job out of the whirlwind ? 

“Gird up thy loins now like a man; I will demand of thee 
and declare thou unto me. Wilt thou also disannul my judg- 
ment? Wilt thou condemn’me, that thou mayest be righteous ? 
Hast thou an arm like God? Or canst thou thunder with a 
voice like him? Deck thyself now with majesty and excel- 
lency, and array thyself with glory and beauty. Cast abroad 
the rage of thy wrath; and behold every one that is prond 
and abase him. Look on every one that is proud, and bring 
him low; and tread down the wicked in their place. Hide 
them in the dust together; and bind their faces in secret. 
Then will I confess unto thee, that, thine own right hand can 
save thee.” 

We need not refer to the triumphal song of Moses, at the 
passage of the Red Sea, to the song of Deborah when Israel 
triumphed over the Canaanites, to the song of David on 
the death of Saul and Jonathan, or cite passages from the 
propecies of Isaiah, the songs of Solomon, or the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. No! for throughout these are strewn beauties 
and sublimities as thick as the stars in heaven. There is no 
book that we can study, that has exerted, and still continues 
to exert, so powerful an influence, in forming a pure taste, and 
cultivating a chaste and vigorous style, as this greatest of all 
classics. 

In our country especially, Language is pre-eminently an 
instrument of power, and as such it becomes us, in the full 
panoply with which we would go forth into the world’s arena, 
to do good battle for our country and our race, to take with 
us the polished shafts from her armory, which will prove, in 
our advancing way, the open sesame to the biddings of an 
honorable career. 

How beneficently do our popular institutions breathe upon 
ingenuous minds! What potent attractions do they ex- 
tend to every one, to cultivate and expand his powers, to ex- 
ert his energies to their utmost capacity? Mind is the only 
distinction they recognize. Its supremacy is mastery. The 
sense of universal equality, the consciousness of the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights and equal privileges, the confident assu- 
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rance that the avenues to usefulness, to wealth, to honor, are 
flung wide open to all; these are the mighty motives to rouse, 
to develope, to expand the dormant energies of every citizen. 
And how wide and rich a field for the triumphs of eloquence 
is here ! 

Learned mechanics, learned farmers, are not rare sights, 
or things unknown in our land. From the plough and from 
the work shop, as well as from the office and the study, we 
send our citizens to make and administer our laws. No mat- 
ter about the person, the accidental difference of birth 
or position. The son of the Blacksmith, whose brawny arm 
has known naught but labor and toil from youth to old age, 
may wield and shape out the destiny of this great nation, in 
mankind’s governmental work-shop ; and beneath the vigor- 
ous strokes of his Herculean mind, the intellectual anvil of 
the world may ring out in mighty tones, that will drown the 
noisy trumps of War and Fame. Aye, more; such may be 
the fate of the brawny smith himself, whose hands are em- 
browned with the honorable toil of years. New England’s 
soil is trodden by such a man, who, while earning an abun- 
dant support in the sweat of his brow at his anvil, has learned 
almost all languages; and who, for every bar of iron he has 
worked out into forms of every day utility, has wrought out 
a shaft of thought, and sent forth the weapons of truth to 
tame the fell spirit of war, and to crown his country and 
the world with the triumphs of peace. 

In such a country and under such institutions as ours, what 
a mighty instrument of power is Language! How noble and 
enduring its triumphs! How honorable the ambition to se- 
cure them ! 
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J. E. Herbst, J. A. Houck, W. A. Huber, C. A. Keyser, G. J. Martz, 
W.A. Renshaw, J. P. Smeltzer, W. H. Stevenson and A. C. Wedekind. 


“Be not Servants of Men.” —1 Cor. 7: 23. 


After the Great Author of the faith, which we profess, 
had prepared, by suitable instruction for the important work 
of the Christian ministry, the men whom he had, in his bound- 
less wisdom, selected, to carry the glad tidings of salvation 
to a perishing world, in view of their proceeding upon their 
mission, and withdrawing themselves from the more narrow cir- 
cle of his own hallowed influence, and coming into nearer rela- 
tions to their fellow men, he indicates to them their destiny, 
unfolds the treatment which awaited them, and utters the 
caution, Beware of men! About to move in a larger circle, 
and to operate upon a more extensive sphere, to leave the se- 
clusion and retirement of Academic bowers for the busy 
world and the haunts of your kind, we do not consider our- 
selves called upon, in furnishing youour parting counsel, to 
excite in your minds any undue distrust of others, but to 
guard you against injuries which may befall you. 

Acquaintance with human nature, however decided our 
confidence in it may have been, will lead us to observe its 
movements with care, not to expect too much from it, and to 
regard it as prone, in many of its exhibitions, to act injuri- 
ously to our best interests. That we will meet with men who 
will be disposed to render us subservient to their own ends, 
to employ us for their own selfish purposes, without any re- 
spect to our dignity and happiness, we may be assured. It 
is true that the conception of human nature, thus employed, 
reflects no credit upon it; it might be considered too unwor- 
thy of man’s pre-eminence amongst the creatures of God to 
charge him with such gross disrespect to the image of his 
Maker in the human soul, and such shameless efforts to pros- 
trate human worth ; but dark as is the picture, its coloring 
is true, and we must take it as it is. Odious is he who would 
deprive his fellow man of his personal liberty, enslave his bo- 
dy, and treat him as a beast. Odious is he too, in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, who taking advantage, in any way whatever, of 
the confidence reposed in him by others, seeks to hold their 
spirits under his control, and to subject them to his own vo- 
litions. To feel our own importance, to understand our true 
relations to others, and to comprehend the duty of self-guid- 
ance, devolve upon us with peculiar force. Such do we un- 
derstand essentially te be the advice of the writer, guided 
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by the wisdom of God, whose admonition is before us in the 
language, ‘Be not the Servants of men.” In the days of 
the Apostles, men were hired to perform the most menial ser- 
vices, lent themselves for gain t> the basest purposes, and 
such a state of things may have shaped the language of the 
writer, directed, however against the subserviency of the 
mind to the uses, which designing men may be disposed to 
make of it. For the purpose of guarding you agaiust what 
we must consider a very great wrong, we make our theme, 
“Be not the Servants of men.” 

What then is meant? Let this be our primary inquiry. 

Ist. We say, Let them not think for you. Thinking is 
certainly a very important part of the exercise of our minds, 
and closely connected with our well being. It may safely be 
recommended to every man to avoid a ‘thoughtless passing 
along the road, marked out for us in this world. We object 
to the services of those, who regarding themselves as not pos- 
sessed of sufficient employment in doing their own thinking, 
with an ill-judged charity propose to do that of their neigh- 
bors. They not only present to them their views, that they 
may appropriately be tested but in addition propose to form 
their opinions, to dictate their judgment, and prescribe their 
actions. ‘To this it becomes us not to submit. We should 
not allow ourselves to be automatons, moved by others and 
destitute of a self-moving power. 

It matters not what may be the subject, this is our proper 
course. Inregard to religion, we should adopt our faith up- 
on no man’s dizit. In regard to politics, we should receive 
as inspiration no man’s views. In regard to a proper sphere 
of action, the choice of a suitable pursuit in life, we should 
follow no one implicitly. In regard to an estimate of our 
fellow men, we should adopt no man’s likes or dislikes. It 
is not the implication, in what we have said, that entire inde- 
pendence is to be asserted, that, with a haughty self-sufficien- 
cy, we are to disdain the opinions of others, and determine 
that the light of our own intellect shall guide us and that 
alone, in the way we should go. We inculcate no such les- 
sons, we teach no such freedom, we urge nosuch ethics. There 
is a respect, a decent respect which we owe tothe judgment 
of others, which we can never properly discard, which ought 
to influence us in proportion to the moral power which at- 
tends it from its conjunction with distinguished intellectual 
endowments, and well tried probity. 
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This is one thing ; a blind adoption of every view and of 
every body’s view, who may desire to transfuse his thoughts 
into us, is another and very different matter. Particularly 
must we look upon this as important, when we remember the 
fallacy of human judgment, the one-sided and imperfect re- 
ception of truth which prevails. It might be otherwise if, 
convinced of the fallibility of man, we could avail ourselves 
of minds freed from the ordinary infirmities of our nature, 
that presented in their disclosures, exemption from error. As 
things are, it is too often the case, that the blind leading the 
blind, both plunge into the ditch. When, too, we have respect 
to the wickedness of men, their readiness to make use of 
others for their purposes, the certainty that they will control 
them, if they can, for their own aggrandizement to their in- 
jury, it will not appear to us uncalled for to bespeak your at- 
tention to the value of independent thinking. Again we say, 
2. Let them not use you for their selfish purposes. If our 
thoughts should not be permitted to be taken into captivity, 
and if those around us are not to be thought-stealers and to 
sell into perpetual bondage this noble prerogative of gur souls, 
neither should they be allowed to exercise an improper influ- 
ence over our actions. The intimate connection between 
what a man thinks, and what he feels and does, is known to 
every one, who has made our mental structure, in any degree, 
his study. He who masters our intellections has a decided 
vantage ground, and if he should fail to control our external 
movements, our words and actions, we shall escape miracu- 
lously and “be saved so as by fire.” ‘As a man thinketh, so 
is he,” is a truth which cannot be too thoroughly pondered, 
and highly appreciated in its deep significancy. 

Guarded then in these important out-posts, the enemy can- 
not enter within, and you will not be likely to obey his be- 
hests and todo his work. The art, which man employs to se- 
cure compliance with his desires, is often wonderful. Craft, 
management, maneuvering, misrepresentation, falsehood, all 
are pressed into service to accomplish petty purposes. It re- 
quires not much discernment to penetrate the thin veil which 
conceals the duplicity, which is in the rear of all this outward 
ehow. The mask may easily be torn off, and the heartless 
hypocrite be exposed in all his deformity. Do it—we call up- 
on you to do it—to be no man’s man, to swear into the words 
of no master, as the classic poet has taught you. Your suf- 
frage must not be purchasable for money, that were a high 
crime ; not for sycophantic smiles, that too were a great mis- 
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demeanor. Your advocacy for no cause should be subject to 
the beck of a worm like yourselves. Let it never be said of 
you, that you know not which side to adopt, till he to whom 
you have sold yourselves has spoken, and that the phases of 
your actions are as mutable as the change of the luminary 
around which you revolve as satellites. 

Men should not be our model. The principle of imitation 
in us isvery strong. It has its uses. It may be abused. 
Prone are we to admire and often without sufficient discrimi- 
nation. What attracts our favor, we are ready to copy. The 
influence of imitation upon men is prodigious and from gener- 
ation to generation have we foibles and vices perpetuated 
which were produced in this way. 

The man to whom we assimilate ourselves, whom we make 
our model, whether the effect be ascribable to designed effort 
on his part, or be entirely the result of our own impulses, ex- 
erts a tremedous influence over us. We may carry very far 
our translation of the peculiarities of others to ourselves. It 
may appear in the movements of our bodies, in our gestures, 
in the tones of our voices, in the phraseology we employ. It 
may display itself in our dress, in the style in which we live. 
It may appear in the amusements we prefer and the books 
that we read. It may show itself in the deviation from the 
Jaws of God, in vices and immorality, in big faults and little 
faults. It may be said, that however clearly an imitation of 
others is reprehensible and not to be countenanced when the 
qualities transferred are not good, we may find in the bet- 
ter specimens of our nature men adorned with the highest 
virtues, who may safely be made models for others. It may 
nevertheless be doubted whether whilst we admit that the 
slavery of treading in the footsteps of the bad, is more de- 
serving of condemnation than of the good, we can safely put 
ourselves into the mould of other men, that we may be fash- 
ioned like unto them. Human excellence is too contracted ; 
it is too often com-mingled with what is objectionable to con- 
stitute a safe guide to others. There is too much danger of 
developing an imperfect character, to authorize the making 
of others our guides in the things which we should do. The 
best men that the world has ever seen, fitted pre-eminently to 
be models for others, are not, without specified restrictions by 
the revelation of God, regarded as suited to be followed by us. 

It is, therefore, best to look away from all inferior excel- 
lence, and to fix our eyes on perfect models and such we for- 
tunately possess. In this is our highest security, and the very 
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fact that they may exhibit degrees of moral excellence to 
which our powers are not commensurate, will bring out what 
is in us, in the most perfect manifestations. Accordant with 
the enlightened, and inspired judgment of the profound au- 
thor of the Epistle from which we have taken the words, 
“Be not Servants of men,” are these views. He only asked, 
he could only ask those in whose welfare, he felt the deepest 
interest to act as he did, after having tried his conduct by 
the example of the Savior and found it marked by its heay- 
enly lineaments. 

To direct our attention more particularly to the evils inci- 
dent to the course which we have condemned, it may be af- 
firmed that they are numerous and serious. Such must they 
appear to every intelligent mind, to every educated man. 
The ability to think, to form opinions and to arrive at conclu- 
sions with ease and cerrectness are appropriately regarded as 
amongst the best fruits of literary and scientific advantages. 
If in the providence of God, we have been favored with fa- 
cilities for the exercise of this high and ornamental function, 
it should be esteemed by us above all price, and the failure to 
employ it, would be most disreputable. One of the evils of 
our becoming the servants of others, the specific evil of that 
form of servitude, which consists in permitting others to 
think for us is that we surrender our birth-right, and after 
having passed through a long and laborious process for cer- 
tain purposes, at the completion of it, we decline to make use 
of the power we have attained. As it is most true, that the 
mental faculties will display no energy, if permitted to remain 
uncultivated, it is equally true, that they will languish and be- 
come torpid, if not constantly employed. In this way we do 
the deepest injury to our souls; they are not cultivated and 
sustained as they should be, they are not brought out and de- 
veloped to their utmost extent. The appropriate vocation of 
every man is to think for himself, and if he should fail in 
this, he does injustice to his nobler part, and falls below the 
eminence which he might reach. It appears to be peculiarly 
the duty of every educated man to consider himself bound to 
exercise his faculties in separating truth from falsehood, and 
tracing out principles to their legitimate results. 

He who fails in this, has an instrument of good, of great 
power, and he knows how to employ it ; but most unfortunate- 
ly for him, under some influence, which reflects no credit up- 
on him, he permits himself to be deprived of it, and to lose 


the benefits which it might confer. It ought never to be said; 
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with truth, of any man, much less of any educated man, he 
does not think, much Jess should it be said, that others think 
for him, that his mental phenomena are the reflections of oth- 
er men’s minds. Such, are we convinced, will appear to you 
a just view of the subject; it is only necessary to present it, 
in order to produce conviction. Let then this evil be impress- 
ed upon your memories, that thence you may derive strength 
to disencumber yourselves of every extrancous influence and 
prevent a foreign power from directing the movements of your 
interior man. 

Another evil is, that we render ourselves contemptible. It 
reflects no credit upon a man to be the instrument of another, 
or of others. It is regarded, and justly, as a descent from the 
elevated pedestal, occupied by human nature. Terms of re- 
proach, and often bitter reproach, are employed to designate 
it. - It may not be connected with repulsive immoralities, it 
may not be combined with offensive manners, it may be asso- 
ciated with amiable traits of character, but it can command no 
respect. The most favorable emotion which it can engender 
will be pity, mingled with regret, that a being, created for an 
immortal existence, could so far forget its true dignity and 
destiny as to render itself submissive to the impulses of oth- 
ers, and such others as are they who undertake to perform 
their own part in life, and to render the same service for 
others. 

If redeeming qualities sometimes alleviate the censure, 
where these are wanting, it comes down with tremendous 
power, and whether manifested in reproachful language or 
displayed in the sneer and laugh, it shows how low in the fa- 
vorable estimation of men are they, who sell themselves to 
the uses of the artful and designing. Deeply should we re- 
gret to hear it said of any man, educated in Pennsylvania 
College, who bore into the world its honors and represented 
its literary claims, that he was the mere creature of others ; 
and we should the more deplore it, because we would most 
firmly Lelieve, that all the dishonor which gathered around 
him would be most justly merited. If then the esteem of 
others, within proper bounds, certainly desirable, to be covet- 
ed by every man who thinks and feels as he should, is sought 
by you, know, that you labor in vain, and spend your strength 
for nought, if without due self-rerpect, you place yourselves 
into the power of those who are around you ! 

Another evil is, that we are led into mischief, we do wrong. 
It is action at which men aim, who seek to exercise the mas- 
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tery over us. It is not that they may speculate on our pow- 
er of resistance, determine our ability to think for ourselves, 
but that they may lead us to the performance of deeds, the 
responsibility of which they prefer not incurring or in which 
agency, additional to their own, is needed by them. To carry 
out their plans, to perform their unworthy work, these are 
their aim, and if we make them our model and take them as 
our guides, we will readily fall into the performance of what 
they require. 

This is the most to be deprecated result. When blind sub- 
serviency to others leads usto the performance of what is 
wrong, in violation of the law of God, and the law of man, 
to do deeds which the virtuous condemn and conscience can 
never approve, it is then that we reach the lowest stage of 
moral degradation, and render ourselves as deserving of suf- 
fering as we have been pusillanimous and mean. The apos- 
tle advises us not to partake of other men’s sins, to be acces- 
sory to the moral delinquencies of no one—and it is sound 
counsel, originating in a knowledge of the propensity of men 
to use the services of others—but how can we avoid it, unless 
we place ourselves at once and firmly in that position of in- 
dependent thinking and action so suitable to our nature, so 
becoming our endowments, so worthy the privileges which we 
have enjoyed, and so due to the confidence reposed in us by 
that bountiful Mother, whose laurels are so soon to grace our 
brows, accompanied with the prayer that they never may be 
tarnished. The servant is never safe, he never can tell where 
he may stop. Once in the snare of the fowler, escape may 
be desired, but it will be too late. With the spirit once com- 
mitted to the keeping of another, it will be hard to dis- 
engage it. Once employed and the necessity for going on- 
ward, however tortuous the course, and however reluctantly 
pursued, increases in strength. As in the case of Esau, who, 
too late, saw his folly, regrets become unavailing, we make 
the discovery, that for one morsel of meat we have sold our 
inheritance and can find no place for repentance, though we 
seek it carefully with tears. 

What is necessary to enable us to pursue the course point- 
ed out? 

1. That we shouldknow man. It has been said by a celebra- 
ted poet, that the proper study of mankind is man. Certainly 
we may say a proper study of mankind is man. Acquaintance 
with human nature, as it is portrayed in the Bible, as it appears 
on the page of history, and unfolds its characteristics around 
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us, is exceedingly important, in enabling us to meet the claims 
of duty and properly to perform the part allotted us in this 
world. As our views enlarge, we will become more fully ac- 
quainted with the degree of confidence, which is is proper for 
us to repose in them, and learn to what extent it is right to 
defer to their opinions and to imitate their actions. We ought 
therefore, to cultivate an acquaintance with our own hearts, 
to watch the interior machinery of our own mental move- 
ments, to learn the influence of passion and selfishness upon 
our own spirits. We are not different from othermen. As 
in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man. When then we are making ourselves acquainted with 
ourselves, we are progressing substantially in the knowledge 
of others. When we are learning to distrust our own inordi- 
nate self-love, and to fear that feeling may perturb our judg- 
ment, and repress the monitions of our moral sense, we be- 
come prepared to guage the hearts of other men. 

We should, in addition, extend our observation over men, 
judging of the present by the past, and ransacking it for ma- 
terials, by which to judge of it, and properly to use it. It is 
in this way that we become prepared, in some degree, to take 
the proper stand, and having done so, to maintain it with 
firmness and consistency. Itis this, that will render us strong 
in the resistance of that temptation to an undue influence 
over us, to which we are exposed and the issues of which are 
of so painful a character. 

Again, we should be acquainted with the proper dignity of 
human nature. Dignity of human nature! Has human na- 
ture dignity? Have not all its pretensions vanished under 
the power of that apostacy, charged against it by God, and 
proved by the world’s history? It cannot be denied that the 
crown has fallen from the head of man. He is not what he 
was. He has indeed wandered away from his father’s house. 
He has spent his substance in riotous living. He has been 
truly reduced to wretchedness and want. itis forfeiture of 
immortal blessedness has been complete and he is thrown por- 
tionless and depraved upon the charities of the Being who 
has been the object of his ingratitude and against whom all 
his offences have been committed. 

If by the dignity of man be meant, that no deteriorating 
change has come over him, that he is what God requires him 
to be, if it be meant that he is not in ruins both in body and 
mind, we have no sympathy with and no belief in such views. 
If on the other hand, when dignity is denied and there is an 
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extreme hesitation to speak of the dignity of man, it is de- 
signed to convey the idea, that he is totally without a redeem- 
ing element, utterly worthless, and bad as the very Devils in 
the infernal abyss, we dissent and proclaim man noble, even 
in his dilapidated and prostrate condition. In his body there 
are wonderful powers ; it is a machine, combining in it vital 
and chemical agencies and producing effects of the most ad- 
mirable and beneficent description. In his mind there are 
splendid faculties, susceptible of vast expansion, and capable 
of creations the sublimest and most beautiful. In the heart 
there are susceptibilities of emotion and passion the most pure 
and attractive. Look at what he has done! Look at the 
monuments of art! Look atthe productions of genius in the 
departments of poetry, history, philosophy and eloquence! 
Look at the accomplishments of virtue in the amelioration of 
the condition of suffering humanity, and surely it will be 
most wanton in us to refuse homage to our nature, as both dig- 
nifiedand great. There is too, another and still stronger el- 
ement in man’s dignity. It is stated by the apostle, in con- 
nection with the passage as the guide of our remarks. Says 
he: ‘Ye are bought with a price.” ‘Be not the Servants of 
men.” The language is most emphatic. Bought, ransomed, 
redeemed, relieved from much of that which was most de- 
grading tous. Bought too with a price! Here is the lead- 
ing emphasis. A price! That price was blood, the blood of an 
innocent being, the blood of the Son of God! Can he want 
dignity who has such relations? Can that race be utterly 
discarded as worthless, which has experienced such a deliv- 
erance. 

We need not answer. The interest displayed in heaven 
for man, the transactions of Gethsemane and Calvary robe 
him in brilliant garb. Now may we ask, should such a crea- 
ture, thus gifted, thus adorned and thus united with the Son 
of the Most High, surrender himself into the hands of oth- 
ers, and become in obedience to them, a pliant instrument? 
The dignity of man exclaims loudly against it! The redemp- 
tion of the cross violently rejects it. If—so we may consider 
the apostle as reasoning, the man who has been emancipated 
from slavery, the slavery of the body, and placed in the far 
better condition of a freeman, would not, and should not be 
willing to have his chains fastened upon him anew and him- 
self subject to the will and whim and caprice of a hard mas- 
ter, much less, far more less should the beings who have call- 
ed forth the mercy of heaven, and realized the Redemption 
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which goes from the blood-bedewed hill of the Crucifixion, 
permit themselves to submit to the galling yoke of spirtual 
servitude. 

We may have compassion for him, who, offered freedom, 
prefers slavery : we may consider it a sad proof of the want 
of a becoming sense of the dignity of man. We may look upon 
it as one of the fruits of a most unnatural relation, but can 
we thus feel for those, who more highly favored by God, in 
the dispensations of his Providence, and possessing larger 
means of mental cultivation, taught to know their rights, and 
exhorted to assert them, give themselves passive instruments 
into the power of others? Ignoble spirits! Shadows of men! 
unworthy the name ! blanks in creation! Spurn them, let them 
be cast away from the favor of earth, let them be out-casts 
from the charity of heaven, the charity of heaven—till they 
learn that they are men, feel that they have dignity and know 
how to act as is befitting their nature, their relations and 
their privileges. 

Finally, “hat we should understand our relation to a high- 
er power. It is not difficult to make out that we are not in- 
dependent of God and, by whatever process we bring our ob- 
ligations to render obedience to Him before our minds, and 
feel their force, we place ourselves in the very best position 
for acknowledging, that no respect for our fellow men, no 
prospect of honor, no gain can release us from the duty of 
making the will of God the rule of onr life ; and it is his will, 
determined both by the constitution of our nature and his 
express declarations, that in a course of self-originated and 
untrammeled action, untrammeled by any improper influ- 
ence from others, we should work out our salvation and pre- 
pare ourselves for a more exalted state of existence and a 
more extensive exercise of mental and physical energy. 

Aspiring at nothing too high for us, submitting to nothing 
unworthy of us, content with such things as are allotted 
us, regarding the due performance of our part as the highest 
honor, in whatever sphere God may place us, these may be 
said to be the duty of men living in the light of Christianity, 
surrounded by the blessings of free institutions, and pos- 
sessed of the knowledge which is conferred by education. 
Let it never be forgotten that when there is proper recogni- 
tion of God’s supremacy over us and proper acquiescence in 
his decrees, we cultivate no ignoble spirit, cherish no dastard- 
ly feelings, but on the contrary prepare ourselves to stand 
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erect, unswayed by the fear, and unallured by the wiles of 
the cunning. The posterity of Adam can furnish no nobler 
specimens of true heroism, the heroism which strikes down 
temptation with a destructive blow, and keeps the spirit un- 
subdued and free, than were the men whose name is legion, 
who feared God and reverenced his Son. ; 

Our instructions have ended and we merely say before ex- 
pressing our final well-wishes, whilst you consider yourselves 
sacredly pledged to resist all usurpation over your spirits, free 
in their birth, doubly free by their education, and the pur- 
chase of Christ, acting on the principles of that reciprocity, 
which you cannot but approve, seek to exert upon no man 
any influence for evil, to deprive no one of his inalienable 
rights, to employ no one to be your supple instrument. You 
can feel no self-respect, you can attain no such moral excel- 
lence as should be your aim, you cannot escape the reproach- 
es of the virtuous and good, if you pursue such a course. 
The victim of your devices may be weak, his inferior endow- 
ments or opportunities of mental culture may extenuate his 
sycophancy and his servility, you can plead no such excuse, 
but must bear the bitter, unrelenting scorn of indignant vir- 
tue and put up with the abhorrent loathing of true righteous- 
ness. 

Having now, young gentlemen, addressed you for the last 
time in our official capacity, we express, in conclusion, our sin- 
cere and earnest desire, that you may so pass through this 
world as to be honored and useful and happy. You cannot 
fail to be so, if you are true to yourselves and to the princi- 
ples which have been inculcated in that course of instruction, 
through which you have been conducted. Depend upon it, 
that nothing can compensate for the loss of self-respect. To 
theman who thinks and feels as he should, there is no severer 
sentence, and no heavier reproach than he administers to 
himself in view of moral delinquencies which the word of 
God condemns. 

Your safety depends, under God, upon a proper use and 
due submission to the instructions of the Bible. Neglect this, 
and you miss the great end of life, you are disappointed and 
wretched. Follow its counsels and you are secure! No real 
evil can befall you. In prosperity, in adversity, in life and 
in death, God is your defence, in eternity, your exceeding 
great reward! 
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Imagination. 


ARTICLE V. 


IMAGINATION. 


Tue power and wisdom and goodness of God are every- 
where impressed, in some degree, upon his works. Not that 
we would ascribe to them absolute perfection, for then there 
would be no degrees of excellence, but the perfection which 
attains the end for which they were created. We are filled 
with admiration of the mighty power and the infinite wisdom 
and goodness, which meet our senses in the works of God 
around us, the hoary mountain, the frowning precipice, the 
starry heavens, the rich vale, the flowery mead and the count- 
less tribes of animals in earth, air and sea, which exhibit 
these attributes, in all their varied movements. When we 
turn away from these works of God arourd us, and contem- 
plate the structure of our bodies, the same emotion of admira- 
tion, and, perhaps, in a higher degree, is awakened in the 
soul. We consider what David meant when he said, “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.”’ The vital organs by which 
life is continued, the apparatus by which the food is prepared 
and received into the stomach, its preparation there for dis- 
tribution throughout the different parts of the body, so that 
no part of the animal man is neglected, and every part re- 
ceives precisely the kind and quantity which it needs; the 
reservoir of nourishment so curiously placed in the very cen- 
tre of the body, and the canal by which it is conveyed up to 
the summit of the body, by means of locks and hydraulic 
pressure, such as are not employed in ordinary canals, and 
then the discharge of this nourishment into the circulation 
precisely at the point where there is the least danger of 
harm, and where it will be soonest subject to the action of 
the heart, the great driving wheel of the whole machinery ; 
then the process by which, from this mass of apparently ho- 
mogeneous matter, there is separated that which makes bone 
and flesh and tendon and cartilage and hair and nails; and 
the carrying off of the refuse substances by processes quite 
as curious and intricate as the former, these are indeed 
wonderful works of God, too little known by many and too 
little contemplated by those who know them. 

But there is another part of man, more wonderful than 
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the body, in its powers and properties, exhibiting greater 
wisdom and power, and much less known than the body, I 
mean the soul. It cannot be cognized by the action of the 
senses. No one ever saw or touched a soul. Therefore it is 
much more difficult to know, for it is self-knowledge. The 
soul is both the actor and observer; it has to do with that 
which is impalpable and immaterial. You cannot catch a 
thought, as you can a butterfly, with your hand or a net, and 
hold it under a microscope, until you have dissected and de- 
scribed it. You cannot arrest an emotion or passion, as you 
can a trout, by means of a fly and a hook, and draw it forth 
from the dark waters and the whirlpool, in which it is conceal- 
ed; no! it passes away with the speed of the lightning’s 
flash, and is succeeded by another, which passes as rapidly, 
and all the record you can make, the only trace of its exist- 
ence, is the consciousness, which you had when it was present 
and the remembrance of that consciousness for the future. 
Is there a reservoir for knowledge, or, which is the same 
thing, the thoughts and feelings and emotions and passions 
and purposes, which once passed through the soul? How do 
you bring up, or bring back again that which once was the ob- 
ject of the soul’s action? You say it is retained by memo- 
ry and brought forth by an act of remembrance. [ask how? 
Do you will to remember that which you desire? Then I re- 
ply you have it already, without one effort of memory. I 
have thus in this rambling manner been brought to consider 
not memory which is the reproducing power of the mind, 
but Jmagination which is the creating power of the mind, as 
an illustration of the power and wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

Imagination is that power of the soul, by which it creates 
new forms of beauty, deformity, sublimity and perfection, 
according to an idea of its own, to which they are more or 
less perfectly conformed. Thus, we have the power of per- 
ception, by which, in the field of consciousness, we become 
acquainted with the material world without us, and the world 
of thought and emotion within us; we have also the power of 
memory orreproduction, by which the past in thought and emo- 
tion is brought before the mind again, asa mere conception, in- 
dependently of the conceiving mind and the circumstances in 
which it originally appeared, or it is recognized in time and 
place as previous perceptions. But imagination, not being con- 
cerned with real existences, takes these materials, separates, 
combines and creates new forms to suit its own ideal concep- 
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tions. The faithful historian, in simple and truthful language, 
records in few words the fall of our first parents, and their 
expulsion from Paradise. The whole narrative is contained 
in the twenty-four verses of the third chapter of Genesis. 
These facts constitute the foundation of Milton’s inimitable 
Paradise Lost. The subject was lofty and pregnant of thought, 
and fired and filled his soul. An irresistible impulse was 
given to his sou,l which might be directed and controlled, but 
which could no more be destroyed than the elastic power of 
steam, or the law of gravitation. Here then you have exem- 
plified the majesty, the grandeur of the human soul, and an 
earnest of its future greatness, which could not be satisfied 
with the simple facts of the case, but surrounded these facts 
with a creation of its own, in which it revels and delights. 
You perceive how the poet employs each fact in the history 
and makes it subservient to his own purpose. ‘The creation 
of the world, as he conceived it, Adam and Eve perfect in 
body and mind, angelic beings (through Satan), Paradise it- 
self, Sin not only as an act but personified into the most hid- 
eous monster. The ideal he had formed, the plot, the per- 
sonages, the incidents and events. Then he weaves them to- 
gether, combines and reproduces in new relations all that he 
has ever read or conceived, and makes subsidiary to this one 
purpose the resources of nature and of grace, the mytholo- 
gy of the Pagan end the facts of the Christian system, and 
produces the inimitable poem which is the object of admira- 
tion to every cultivated mind in all countries. 

Some philosophers have made a distinction between the 
Imagination and Fancy. Thus, Dugald Stewart observes, 
“Tt is the power of Fancy which supplies the Poet with me- 
taphorical language, and with all the analogies which are the 
foundation of his allusions. But it is the power of the Ima- 
gination, that creates the complex scenes which he describes, 
and the fictitious characters which he delineates.’’ Hence the 
Imagination of Milton created the whole scene and the par- 
ticular characters presented in Paradise Lost. But Fancy, 
on the other hand, furnished the figurative language, analo- 
gies and illustrations, with which it is adorned. If this view 
of the subject be correct, the Fancy is only a part of the 
Imagination. It is the associative power which other philos- 
ophers place under the category of the laws of association, 
without referring them to any particular faculty of the mind. 
For this distinction we can find no reason, either in the ori- 
gin of the words, or their subsequent use, nor yet in the no- 
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tice which the mind takes of its own operations, nor in rea- 
soning on the subject. For the relations, which objects and 
ideas sustain to each other, are perceived by the judgment or 
relative suggestion, and the ideas, which previously co-existed 
in the mind return, according the laws of association, wheth- 
erin the poet or historian, the imaginative or unimaginative. 

Leaving this topic, we proceed to state that the sphere of 
Imagination is not limited to the ideal, or to new combina- 
tions of sensible objects. It presents the real also, but from 
the point of view, from which genius views it. The objects 
which we view in nature, and the images, which pass through 
our minds, present themselves in a great variety of faces or 
aspects ; no two persons perhaps view the same aspect of the 
same object. The difference of view depends upon the origi- 
nal mental constitution, the amount of knowledge gained and 
the use which has been made of this knowledge, The differ- 
ence of view and of interest is aptly and beautifully expres- 
sed by Ruskin. He is writing about the sky and its adapt- 
edness in all its function for the perpetual comfort and exalt- 
ing of the heart, for the soothing it and purifying it from its 
dross and dust. He describes it ‘‘as sometimes gentle, some- 
times capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two 
moments together. Almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its ap- 
peal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its ministry of 
chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal is essential ; 
and yet we never attend to it, we never make it the subject 
of thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensations.” 
Again he writes, “If, in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, which of its 
phenomena do we speak of? One says it has been wet, an- 
other, it has been windy, and another, it has been warm, 
who among the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the 
forms and the precipice, of the chain of tall white moun- 
tains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw 
the narrow sunbeam, that came out of the south and smote 
upon their summits until they melted and mouldered away 
ina dust of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds 
when the sunlight left them last night, and the west wind 
blew them before it like withered leaves? All has passed 
unregretted, as unseen.” Thus the poet artist saw, in the 
opened heavens, what others did not see though looking at 
the same objects. He saw with a soul, sensitive and suscepti- 
ble by nature, and educated to appreciate and enjoy nature 
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around him, others perceived only the wind the wet and the 
warm. Thus the creative Imagination receives through the 
senses the knowledge of material things, and presents them 
again in language, clothed in beauty or sublimity, such as an 
ordinary observer could not produce. He does more than 
this, he brings out of the objects new beauties, which others 
had not perceived, but which, in the perusal and subsequent 
contemplation, they recognize as a legitimate part of the ob- 
ject or one of its relations. Take as an illustration Thom- 
son’s description of a coming storm. 


‘“‘Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ; 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs 

And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook, 
And cave, presageful send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ear.” 


There is nothing here but what exists in nature, for they 
have often been realized. We have heard the moaning of 
the tempest in the dark forest afar off, and have been filled 
with awe ; and then the tokens of his near approach, as he 
came in his might, crashing and sweeping all before him, 
yet only a genius, like Thomson, could thus describe. Take 
another description by Wordsworth of the white Doe of Ryl- 
stone. 


‘‘White she is as the lilly of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship, come gentle day, 

In sunshine sailing far away— 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for its wide domain.” 


Here the objects are all addressed to the sense of sight, 
and were often seen. They are no fictions of the imagina- 
tion and yet the creative power of the imagination perceived 
the relations which they sustained to each other, presented 
them as one picture, and our enjoyment, besides the harmony 
of the versification, consists in tracing the resemblance be- 
tween the white roe and the white lilly in color and the re- 
semblance of the same color together with the solitude of the 
moon when without a cloud in the sky and the solitude and 
motion of the ship and the motion and solitude of the Doe. 
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Thus we have as accessory, ideas the ereation of the poet, 

the picture of the lilly, and the month of June, the moon, 

and the cloudless sky, and the ocean in calm, with a solitary 

vessel, silently traversing its pathless wastes, all beautiful 

gems, with which to set the prinepal figure of the group. 
Take an illustration from Barry Cornwall. 


**O, thou vast ocean, ever sounding sea ; 

Thou symbol of a dread immensity : 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone; 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east andin the west 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
Thou only, terrible ocean! hast a power, 

A wi!l, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 

When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 

Thy broad, green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy strength unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, aud war at once with heaven. 
Thou trackless and immeasurable main; 

On thee no record ever lived again 

To meet the hand that writ it; line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, tis said, 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm, 

Oh! wenderful thou art, great element ; 

And fearfulin thy spleeny humors bent, 

And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth’s dark and winding cares, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach 
Eternity! Eternity and Power! 
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Now observe that I am endeavoring to combat the view 
which confines the operations of the Imagination to fictions, 
and to establish the position that it is also employed with eb- 
jects, just as they exist in the universe of matter and mind, 
and that it combines these in harmony with fundamental ideals 
of beauty, sublimity, &c., of its own, which ideals do not re- 
spect objects as they are, but certain arrangements of them. 
The ocean, like the expulsion of our first parents from Para- 
dise, is a noble theme. All that Cornwall wrote is reality 
and no fiction. The vast, immense, ever-sounding sea, these 
are verities. Then he compares it toa huge animal which 
dropped from the clouds rain and surrounds the earth, and 
to this animal he ascribes all the attributes which really be- 
long to animals. Itis alone of its kind, it is enraged and ut- 
ters its voice, like thunder, it sleeps loud and deep, it is beau- 
tiful in repose and smiles, and its brow is lovely, and its voice 
melody. Indeed the whole address is made up of this per- 
sonification varied to suit the various conditions of the ocean 
in calm or storm, and then the poet closes beautifully with 
the lesson which the voice of this huge being utters, ‘“Eter- 
nity! Eternity and Power!” These are not airy nothings, 
amere name. ‘The sea is a grand, glorious reality, but it is 
presented to us in new relation such as we have never before 
viewed it, yet such as are the appropriate results of the Im- 
agination. It is proper, in this connection, to state, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the precise province of the Imagina- 
tion, that it is not every part of a poem or work of Imagi- 
nation, which is properly referable to that power. Thus, in 
the Paradise Lost, the general plan and the particular scenes 
and illustrations may be attributed to this faculty ; much, how- 
ever, is mere narration and filling up, which is the work of 
good taste and judgment. Thus the Imagination is the great 
master-builder who forms the plans and specifications of the 
edifice, but assigns the manipulations and joinings to other 
and associated powers. 

There are yet other creations of the Imagination which 
body forth realities, the parts of which exist as realities in 
nature, but the combination of these parts to form a whole 
exists only in the mind. [Illustvations of these we find in 
statuary and painting, as also in the productions of poets and 
orators. There is, in one of the galleries of fine arts in Italy, 
a statue of the goddess Venus. It is called the Venus de 
Medici, because it belonged to this noble family of Florence. 
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The subject is entirely fabulous, no such being as the goddess 
Venus having ever existed. The work is the creation of the 
artist and the model of excellency was the creation of his 
imagination. ‘The features are all true to nature, and s0 is 
the size and the expression of face and attitude’ Now the 
course which the artist pursued, was to select the different 
features from different persons as he found them to corres- 
pond with his ideal of excellency, and then transfer them to 
the marble, deriving from one the form of the head, from an- 
other the eye, another the nose, &c. Thus the goddess was 
formed from real existences in nature, and she herself was 
true to the conception of the sculptor, yet, as such, had no 
real existence in the world. Thus, doubtless, men of genius, 
poets, painters and sculptors contributed largely by the crea- 
tions of their own imaginations to people the world with un- 
real existences, and to lay the foundation of systems of my- 
thology charming to the fancy but destructive of all real re- 
ligion. 

There isa painting which is called The Last Supper by 
Leonardo de Vinci, much celebrated and very beautiful, if we 
may judge from the engravings taken from it. One might 
suppose from the circumstances of the case, that the repre- 
sentation is untrue to nature, because the painter had never 
seen either the Apostles or their Divine Master. But it is 
true to nature in the sense in which the term has already 
been employed and it is true to the conception, or the image 
in the mind of the painter. That image was made up of the 
representations of the characters and dispositions of the per- 
sons in the picture, made by the Evangelists, and from the 
conversation in which they were engaged, and the great event 
so soon to transpire in connection with the principal person- 
age, and which was to exert such a mighty influence upon the 
universe. The genius of the painter is displayed in giving 
to each personage the expression of face and form adapted 
to the emotion then awakened in his soul, and that emotion 
was called forth by the truths uttered by our Lord, and is 
the emotion which naturally arises in such a character, in 
view of the truths uttered. The ideal of the painter is the 
product of his observation amongst men, and the form of ex- 
pression which the features assume under each emotion. 
When the Master exclaimed, “Verily, verily, I say unto you 
that one of you shall betray me,” the emotion of the speaker 
would differ from that of every one of his hearers, and con- 
sequently the expression of his face and features. There is 
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the spirit of love, patience, resignation and a calm determi- 
nation to endure meekly the will of God. Inthe amiable 
John, surprise at the enormity of the crime and sorrow for 
the sufferer.’ In Peter, indignation at the guilt of the traitor 
and a determination to defend and avenge the sufferer, and 
in Judas, the traitor, indifference to suffering, cunning, and 
the desire of gain. Thus all may be true to nature, in its 
particulars, and in the grouping of these particulars, and yet 
such a group in all its parts never be found together in fact, 
in the same relations. Thus the painter’s ideal may be true 
to nature and may teach us lessons of wisdom, and give ex- 
pression to sentiments which we have often felt but could not 
express, whilst the ordinary conceptions of men on the sub- 
ject were false. Thus the fine arts may be made the instru- 
ments of conveying to others, and embodying in a sensible 
form,.the hidden, as well as the loftiest sentiments of the 
soul, so that we have the aid of the senses in impressing up- 
on our minds the productions of the super-sensible. Thus, in 
the language of another, “In the depths of our inner being, 
there lie thoughts too deep for any words which we can com- 
mand. Nothing but an over-shadowing Imagination can call 
them forth, and give them an external embodiment. Whether 
the forms in which they are embodied are correlated to sub- 
stantial realities or not, they are true to thought, the most 
important of all realities. We feel grateful therefore, when 
we find thoughts, which we had vainly endeavored to express, 
moulded into form and thus assuming a local habitation and 
a name.” 

As the painter and sculptor express character and senti- 
ment, through the figure and the face of the individual, and 
form groups for the purpose of embodying an important 
event, so the poet, by means of words, with yet greater 
power, expresses the same things. For language, as an instru- 
ment for the expression of thought and feeling, possesses 
this superiority over sculpture and painting, that the latter is 
limited to a single moment of time and is circumscribed by 
place, so that they can embody only a single aspect of time 
and place; but language is unrestricted and possesses the 
power of presenting the facts, in their relations of many 
times and places, and of expressing not only the objects ad- 
dressed to the sense of sight, but those addressed to all the 
senses, as well as the most delicate and refined sentiments 
and emotions. The Imagination expresses sentiments by 
means of the images of sensible things, and also by a refer- 
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ence to the effects of sensible objects upon us, as when Ossi- 
an says, ““The music of Carry] is like the memory of joys that 
are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul.” Here there is 
a comparison between the effects of music and the remem- 
brance of past joys. 

Who has not realized, in his own experience, the senti- 
ment so beautifully expressed in these few lines : 


“The tear, whose source I could not guess, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 
Were mine in early days.” 


So the following, 
«To me the meanest flower that blows can give, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Hear again the experience of a sensitive heart embalmed in 
the following lines: 


“The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch over man’s mortality.” 


This is the experience of the soul contemplating the set- 
ting sun and beholding, in its departing rays, the fading sha- 
dows of mortality, and contemplates the night, as it approach- 
es the gloomy symbol of death, “The shadow of the rock of 
Eternity.” 

Sometimes the Imagination blends in one two objects, en- 
tirely dissimilar, because they produce similarity of impres- 
sion. 

‘Hast thou given the horse his strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 


Here the similarity of the impression made by the war 
horse and thunder makes the combination of the images pro- 
per. Hence we say, in common language, the horse came 
thundering along. Take the following as illustrating the same 
thought, but in a far different strain: 


“The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 

For every wave with dimpled check 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had cayght a star in its embrace 
And held it trembling there.” 
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The pleasure, which we derive from the reading of this ex- 
quisitely beautiful thought, arises from the resemblance seen 
by the poet, and none but a genius could see it, between the 
waves of the sea reflecting the stars, and a mother holding 
up in her embrace her cherub child. It illustrates also, in a 
striking manner, the thought upon which I have already 
dwelt, viz: that genius discovers relations subsisting between 
realities, in the outer world and in thoughts and sentiments, 
such as the common mind cannot perceive, and the expres- 
sion of these relations therefore, whether in language or the 
fine arts, is a benefit to the world; for it exalts our concep- 
tions and, in so far forth, exalts our nature. It is the open- 
ing to mankind of amine of intellectual wealth located in a 
particular part of the realm of thought, and distributing its 
rich treasures to those who are seeking for them. I cannot 
refrain from citing another of those simple, yet beautiful stan- 
Zas : 

“T have heard the laughing wind behind, 
When playing with my hair— 

The breezy fingers of the wind, 
How cool and moist they were !” 


From what has thus far been written on this subject we 


will be prepared for the statement, that Imagination, in its 
operations, is limited to sensible objects. It actualizes and 
brings within the sphere of sense all its wonderful creations. 
Not that it is restricted to the representation of sensible ob- 
jects but is is restricted to the representation of its concep- 
tions, by means of sensible objects. Hence the origin of the 
word, Imagination or the making of a picture in the mind. 
For we can understand, at once, not only the difference be- 
tween history and works of imagination, but also between 
the creations of the imagination and the results of our judg- 
ments, and the processes of Reason. Wecan never actual- 
ize a judgment, or an abstract discussion. We can form a 
diagram on the black-board, for the purpose of aiding us in 
the reasoning process, but who ever heard of the process of 
reasoning represented to the senses? Sentiments end emo- 
tions are expressed by the Imagination whose pictures pro- 
duce emotions related either by resemblance, contrast or some 
other relation. Hence the Imagination, or as some say the 
fancy-has produced the various figures of speech, which adorn 
the pages of men of genius and which writers on rhetoric 
have arranged and classified. 

I have already stated that the creations of the Imagina- 
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tion belong to sculpture and painting and architecture. I 
now state that, so far as language expresses these creations, 
they are not confined to poetry. They belong to all men of 
taste and genius. Poetry differs from prose, not in the 
thought, but in the form of expression. The one is restrained 
by numbers and rythm, the other is free. 

Hear what a prose writer has written about the Alps, (Rus- 
kin): “They seem to have been built for the human race, as 
at once their schools and cathedrals, full of treasures of illumi- 
nated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple lessons to 
the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious 
in holiness for the worshipper. And of these great cathe- 
drals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pavements of 
cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults 
of purple traversed by the continual stars—of these it was 
written by one of the best of the poor human race for whom 
it was built, wondering in himself for whom their creator 
could have made them, and thinking to have entirely dis- 
cerned the Divine interest in them.” ‘They are inhabited 
by the beasts.’ It is not excluded from any species 
of prose composition, and belongs especially to the high- 
est forms of eloquence. For mere reasoning, however logi- 
cal and conclusive it may be, is not eloquence, it does not in- 
deed constitute the foundation of eloquence, but the powers 
of the Imagination are called into exercise, when by appeals 
to the passions, the orator would persuade and move his hear- 
ers. When the orator can not appeal to the testimony of 
the senses, or the records of memory to move his audience, 
there is nothing left for him but the creations of his imagi- 
nation by which he may present pictures before his audience 
and by them awaken the emotions which move the man. 
Thus did the ancient and modern orators, and one of the most 
affecting appeals of the great Webster was the vision of his 
country’s glory and shame delivered before the Senate on 
the subject of the dissolution of the Union. Quintilian, 
a Roman lawyer, writes of himself that when, in any par- 
ticular case, he desired to move his own heart so that he could 
speak from the heart to the judges, he was acustomed to 
bring phantasiz or images, pictures of the case under con- 
sideration before him, and then he was prepared to move 
others. 

As illustrative of the value >f Imagination to the orator, I 
will quote the peroration of Burke’s celebrated speech on 
the trial of Warren Hastings. “This occurred on the 16th 
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of June, 1794. It was in the darkest scenes of the French 
Revolution, a few days before the fall of Robespierre, when 
the British empire was agitated with conflicting passions, and 
fears were entertained by many of secret conspiracies to 
overthrow the government. To these things he referred at 
the close of his peroration, which has a grandeur and solem- 
nity becoming the conclusion of the trial.” 

“My Lords, I have done; the part of the Commons is 
concluded ; with trembling hand, we consign the product of 
these long, long labors to your charge. Take it; Take IT: 
It is a sacred trust ; never before was a cause of such magni- 
tude, submitted to any human tribunal. 

“My Lords, at this awful close, in the name of the Com- 
mons and surrounded by them, I attest the retiring, I attest 
the advancing generations, between which, as a link in the 
chain of eternal order, we stand. 

‘‘We call this nation, we call the world to witness, that the 
Commons have shrunk from no labor; that we have been 
guilty of no prevarications; that we have made no compro- 
mise with crime; that we have not feared any odium whatso- 
ever in the long warfare which we have carried on with the 
crimes, the vices, the exorbitant wealth, the enormous and 
overpowering influence of Eastern corruption. 

“My Lords, your House yet stands; it stands a great edi- 
fice ; but, let me say, it stands in the midst of ruins—in the 
midst of ruins that have been made by the greatest moral 
earthquake that ever convulsed and shattered this globe of 
ours. My Lords, it has pleased Providence to place us in 
such a state, that we appear every moment to be on the verge 
of some great matation. There is one thing, and one thing 
only that defies mutation—that which existed before the 
world itself. I mean Justice: that Justice which, emanating 
from the Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one of 
us, given us for our guide with regard to ourselves and with 
regard to others; and which will stand after this globe is 
burned to ashes, our advocate or our accuser before the Great 
Judge, when he comes to call upon us for the tenor of a well 
spent life. 

“My Lords, the Commons will share in every fate of your 
Lordships. There is nothing sinister which can happen to 
you, in which we are not involved. And if it should so hap- 
pen that your Lordships, stripped of all the decorous dis- 
tinctions of human society, should, by hands at once base 
and cruel, be led to those scaffolds and machines of murder 
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upon which great-kings and glorious queens have shed their 
blood, amid the prelates, the nobles, the magistrates who sup- 
ported their thrones, may you in those moments feel that 
consolation which I am persuaded they felt in the critical 
moments of their dreadful agony ! 

“My Lords, if you must fall, may you so fall! But if you 
stand—and stand I trust you will, together with the fortunes 
of this ancient monarchy; together with the ancient laws 
and liberties of this great and illustrious kingdom, may you 
stand as unimpeached in honor as in power; may you stand 
not as a substitute for virtues ; may you stand, and long stand 
the terror of tyrants; may you stand the refuge of afflicted 
nations ; may you stand, a sacred temple for the perpetual 
residence of inviolable Justice !”’ 

This is manly, sublime. You perceive how the Imagination 
of the orator is fired even at the close of the oration, and 
crowns it with the richest gems of imagery. The House of 
Lords is a great edifice, standing unshaken in the midst of 
the ruins of the moral earthquake by which it is surrounded. 
Then the picture of the image of Justice standing immova- 
able and unchangeable as God himself, and their Lordships 
not a substitute for virtue but a saered temple for the perpet- 
ual residence-of inviolable Justice. Demosthenes swore by 
the heroes who died at Marathon and Platza and Salamis and 
Artimisium, that the Athenians were not doing wrong in ma- 
king war against Philip. Thus appealing to the memory of 
their ancestors who fought and died for freedom. Cicero 
calls upon the sweet name of liberty, the justice of the State, 
and the Porcian and Sempronian laws, thus giving them a 
living personality and Burke calls to witness the retiring and 
advancing generations of men as he stands the connecting 
link and the whole world to bear witness to the truth of his 
assertions. 

Thus William Pitt, in his oration on behalf of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, employs the same power to impart 
animation and vigor to his sentiments. After having given 
a vivid picture of the horrid business, he reverses the picture. 

“If we listen tothe voice of reason and duty, and pursue 
this night the line of conduct which they prescribed, some of 
us may live to see a reverse of that picture from which we 
now turn our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to 
behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations 
of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 


We may behold the beams of science and philosophy break- 
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ing in upon their land, which at some happy period, in still 
later times, may blaze with full lustre; and joining their in- 
fluence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigor- 
ate the most distant extremities of that immense continent. 
Then may we hope that even Africa, though last of all the 
quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, in the evening of 
her days, those blessings which descended so plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the world. Then also will 
Europe, participating in her improvement and prosperity, re- 
ceive an ample recompense for the tardy kindness, if kindness 
it can be called, of no longer hindering that continent from 
extricating herself out of the darkness which, in other more 
fortunate regions, has been so much more speedily dispelled. 
Then Sir, may be applied to Africa those words originally 
used indeed with a different view. 


“These rites performed, they reach those happy fields, 
Gardens, and groves, and seats of living joy, 

Where the pure ether spreads with wider sway, 

And throws a purple light o’er all the plains.” 


Comment on this passage is unnecessary. Suffice it to say 
that whilst the argument of the orator is addressed to our un- 
derstanding and convinces the reason, the pictures of the im- 
agination, addressed to the sensibilities, awaken the deepest 
emotions of the soul and move the whole man in the direc- 
tion in which the speaker would would have.him go. 

The writer of fictitious history employs this same faculty, 
in the production of those works which have interested and 
charmed so many, and which have been productive of so 
much mischief and misery to others. The Novelist, the Ro- 
mancer and the writer of tales, all of which we place under 
the general name of writers of fictitious history, are perhaps 
not so much under the influence of Imagination as is general- 
ly supposed. We can affirm with confidence that the great 
mass of them are not under the highest form of imagination, 
neither indeed can be, for the simple reason that they do not 
possess genius. Their stories are but sickly, mawkish senti- 
mentalism, untrue to nature, false to virtue and man’s true 
nobility. If we analize one of these stories, we will discov- 
er how little there is in it to claim the attention or to justify 
the waste of time expended in its perusal. Not unfrequent- 
ly it begins as follows: ‘In the year 17—, in the month of 
November, a traveller was seen wending his way in ; then 
comes the country and the mountainous district, or moorish 
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fen, or forest, or plain, and it is always towards the close of 
day. Then he arrives at a castle, or splendid mansion, or 
plain farm house, or log hut, as the case may be. No matter 
which, some of the Dramatis Persone, and perhaps all, will 
be found there, and pre-eminent among them will be found a 
beautiful, amiable and accomplished lady, a paragon of per- 
fection, with raven locks or auburn hair and black or blue 
eyes, as the case may require, and always with long eye lash- 
es and taper fingers. Thus the hero and heroine are intro- 
duced to each other, and of course there is enkindled at once 
a flame of love which all adversity and death itself cannot 
extinguish. After a number of incidents and disappoint- 
ments, of dangers and rescues sufficient to make the book 
long enough and sufficiently diversified, the long tried and 
faithful, pair are united in the blissful bonds of matrimony, 
that is, if the writer is in a good mood, but if not, he kills 
them both without mercy, the hero is slain in battle, fighting 
valiantly, or he is drowned in endeavoring to rescue some un- 
fortunate and helpless one from a watery grave, and the he- 
roine, if a Catholic, goes to a Convent, and if a Protestant, 
dies of grief, &c.” The fair reader, after having been wound 
up to a great pitch of excitement, heaves a deep sigh, and 
thinks, if she does not speak aloud “Oh dear, what a pity,” 
and the man and woman of sense, who are sometimes persua- 
ded to dip into these works, exclaims in self-condemnation, 
“What a waste of time and feeling which might be be- 
stowed so profitably upon the really necessitous and suffering.” 
In the formation of the plan of such a work, the imagination 
has no more to do than it has in the plan of an essay, or a 
sermon. There is indeed invention of the lowest kind which 
strings out a story having a beginning and an end, but very 
often no middle. And the description of scenes is so com- 
mon place and familiar, that it seems like the reproduction of 
an old story, and the reader, if endowed with ordinary ima- 
gination, will expect much more than he realizes. There are 
also novels of character, in which the aim of the writer is not 
to surprise the reader by the return of new and unexpected 
scenes and incidents, but by the development of character. 
In works of this description, the personages are not ideal, 
but real, and they are brought together in contrast for the 
purpose of exhibiting their characters in bold relief. Here 
there is more genius than in the former case, and there may 
be descriptions of natural scenery and of incidents and 
events of astriking kind, such as you may find in Dickens 
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and Bulwer, yet by no means exhibiting the highest forms of 
Imagination and mingled too with such profanity and vulgar- 
ism, such low characters and low scenes, such lewdness and 
impiety, that a pure mind cannot read them without contami- 
ination, nor the young without the danger of losing the sim- 
plicity and innocence of their character. Now, it may be 
said, and it has been written by a distinguished philosopher, 
(Brown), “That, as the writer of romances gives secret mo- 
tives and passions to the characters which he invents, and 
adds incideut to incident, in the long series of complicated 
action which he develops, sodo we. What he does, we too 
are doing every hour ; contriving events which are never to 
happen, imagining motives and passions, and thinking our 
little romances of which ourselves, as may be supposed, are 
the primary heroes, but in the plot, of which there is a suffi- 
cient complication of adventures, of those whom we love and 
those whom we dislike, connected with the main piece, or epi- 
sodically intermingled. Our romances of realities, though 
founded on facts, are, in their principal circumstances, ficti- 
tious still; and though the fancy which they display may not 
be as brilliant, it is still the same in kind with that which 
forms and fills the history of imaginary heroes and heroines.” 
From this representation we may judge what is the general 
character and what the tendency and effect of romances and 
novels upon those whose principal reading .is composed of 
such works, and especially upon minds, in which the sensibili- 
ty naturally preponderates and is cultivated at the expense 
of reason, judgment and good common sense. We condemn 
our own thoughts and suspicions, shall we approve of the same 
when printed by another, and fill our minds with them to over- 
flowing? We shun the society of the profane, the lewd, the 
hypocrite, the rake and debauchee; shall we associate with 
them in our thoughts, in the books which we read and intro- 
duce into our families, and shall we make them members of 
our households and teachers of our children? No! No! No! 
Religion forbids it, morality forbids it, good taste and com- 
mon sense forbid it, and so does chaste Imagination herself. 
For, in the name of our common humanity, she protests 
against such a debasing and degrading prostitution of her 
powers. The works of fiction or of imagination are various 
in their characters, and must be selected just as works of 
fact, histories, memories, lives, adventures. There are re- 
cords of fact and fiction equally disgusting and mischievous. 
We condemn them both alike. But we cannot condemn le- 
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gitimate works of Imagination, for this reason, any more than 
legitimate works of fact. In other words, the prostitution of 
any power of the mind to evil purposes is no argument against 
the proper use of that power. 

If now the question be asked, what is the comparative val- 
ue of the Imagination? The reply is, it is the most eleva- 
ting and ennobling power of thesoul. Under due cultivation 
and within proper bounds, it is of more real service to man 
than any other mental endowment. It is especially valuable 
in me before the mind an ideal excellency, practicable 
and attainable, ‘but loftier far than any thing we have yet 
reached. This stimulates to effort in the poet, painter, sculp- 
tor, architect and orator. Without this ideal excellency there 
would be no effort, and without effort no success. ‘No man 
ever yet attained excellency, in any art or profession, who 
had not floating before his mind such an ideal and vision of what 
he might and ought to be and todo. It hovers before him, 
and over him, like the bow of promise and of hope, advancing 
with his progress, ever rising as he rises, and moving onwards 
as he moves; he will never reach it, but without it, he would 
never be what he is.” We are prepared then to assert, that 
the highest attainments of genius are the products of the Im- 
agination, properly directed, and those inferior forms of ex- 
cellency to which allusion has been made, do not exist with- 
out it. By its aid the sculptor breathes into the inanimate 
marble the breath of life, and it becomes a living soul. The 
painter makes the canvas speak. The deaf musician calls 
forth the richest harmony of sounds which never reaches his 
ear, but which dwells in his soul, and “blind old Milton takes 
his magician’s wand, and lo! there rises before him the vis- 
ion of that Paradise, where man in his primeval innocence 
walked with God. It is that power in the holy prophets and 
seers which it pleased God to employ, for the purpose of con- 
veying to them, and through them to the Church, the know}- 
edge of the future. In panoramic vision, as the Spirit of 
God touched the springs of Imagination, didthey behold as 
actualized, the glories of the future, the conflicts, trials, suf- 
ferings and ultimate triumph of the Church; and then the 
New Jerusalem, which came down from God out of heaven, 
its transcendant splendors, its blissful inhabitants, its ever- 
lasting rest. ‘Lhus the objects of faith become actualized in 
the Imagination, and are the nourishment on which hope en- 
larges and rejoices, until it is lost in the future of eternal 
giory. 
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The Imagination is subject to the same liability to error, 
prejudice, abuse and illusion, which belong to all the mental 
powers. We mistake its conceptions for realities, and live as 
in an enchanted castle. We hear the singing of birds, the 
soft murmuring of streams, the melody of music. Forms of 
grace and beauty pass before us. They are our associates, 
we wander with them through the glorious landscape, repose 
in the shade of wide-spreading trees, and sit down to sumptu- 
ous entertainments until the spell of the enchanter is broken 
and we awake to the sober common-place facts of real life. 
Such visions often indulged, unfit us for the duties of life, 
enfeeble virtue, paralize industry and stifle within the soul 
the voice of nature and of conscience calling us to a life of 
activity for the glory of God and the welfare of man. In 
like manner there is a morbid Imagination, which looks only 
upon the dark side of things, whose sky is ever covered with 
clouds, whose sun emits only cold and sickly rays, and whose 
earth has no verdure, no green spot, upon which the eye can 
repose with pleasure. Thus the Imagination throws its own 
coloring upon the objects around it and makes them grave or 
gay, gloomy or cheerful. 

There is yet one form in which the Imagination discloses 
its power, which is fearful in the extreme, and is an illustra- 
tion of the retributive justice of God here on earth, and 
mournfully exemplifies the truth that whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that also shall he reap, I mean mania, and especially 
that form of it which arises a potu, the mania of the drunk- 
ard. Madness is that condition of the soul in which reason 
has lost her seat, as the controlling power, and passion, stim- 
ulated by a morbid Imagination, rules unrestrained. The 
disease of which we are speaking assumes various forms, and 
degrees of intensity. Never within my knowledge were the 
pictures and scenes which the Imagination brought before 
the soul of an agreeable character. Always are they full 
of fear and terror, most frequently the great enemy of souls, 
the spirit, which now rules inf{the children of disobedience, 
bears no inconsiderable part in these scenes. The chambers 
of imagery in the soul are filled with pictures of dismay and 
horror and the affrighted soul quails under the lash of the 
torturing demon. Do you call them dreams, or visions, or 
vagries? It matters not. “hey are sad and earnest realities 
to him who is the subject of them. These pictures of the im- 
agination are as real to him in whose soul they are formed as 
the scenes and pictures, which are addressed to the eye from 
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day today. To him, for the time being, they are living real- 
ities. They constitute his world. He lives in them, and has 
all the affections of his soul aroused by them, and knows 
nothing of any other world. All that is necessary to make 
them eternal is to cause this state of things to continue. 
Here then we have displayed the power of God in this fear- 
ful constitution of the human soul. If the Psalmist could 
exclaim in reference to his body “I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” much more is the same language applicable to 
the soul, in its relation to this painful aspect of the Imagina- 
tion. In its proper and healthy use, in the practice of vir- 
tue, in the exercise of a living faith, in a teachable submis- 
sion to the Word of God, it becomes the instrument of un- 
speakable pleasure, under the light of inspiration, bringing 
before the soul visions of future glory, and leading the soul 
to bask in the beams of the sun of righteousness and the 
blessedness of Paradise. In nothing do we see more clearly 
displayed the wisdom and goodness of God, who has connec- 
ted with the proper exercise of the functions of the soul a 
constant flow of the purest enjoyment, a fountain of refresh- 
ing waters, constantly bubbling up and flowing in a stream 
along the path of life, and mingling at last with the waters of 
life which flow fast by the throne of God. But when the 
soul has been debased by sense and sin, especially in the 
form referred to, the Imagination becomes an instrument of 
torture, a scourge, a worm, a fire, so that the work of retri- 
bution begins here, so that all that is needful to make man as 
miserable as he can be, is to place him ina condition in which 
the Imagination brings before the soul the instruments of tor- 
ture and inflicts the punishment naturally following the sin. 
The Imagination is cultivated, strengthened, chastened, 
corrected and made more brilliant, not, as many suppose, by 
reading works of fiction, and constituting novel and romance, 
the staple food of the soul, but by the study of nature in all 
her works by day and by night, by travel and close observa- 
tion, by the study of the past, the great historians who have 
placed before us, in pictures beautifully framed, the great char- 
acters and the great events of the past, who have reproduced 
the centuries that are gone, and have bound them in volumes 
and have given them to us to turn over and study for our own 
good and the welfare of posterity. Here will we discover, 
in rich abundance, food for the Imagination which she may 
reproduce in new forms, and embellish according to a chast- 
ened and delicate taste. Study nature, study the great mas- 
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ters, and exercise whatever of Imagination God has given 
you, not in pointless, aimless, unprofitable day-dreams, not in 
visions which pass away, and like the flight of birds leave no 
trace behind, but like the great works of genius which remain 
beacon lights to warn the unwary, finger-boards to direct the 
ignorant in the right way, and monuments to remain forever 
for the study and admiration of posterity ! 





ARTICLE VI. 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION IN OUR COLLEGES. 


TuE College, as an instrument of public education for the 
duties of professional life, is the most complete arrangnment 
for the purpose, that has yet been devised. Notwithstanding 
the numerous changes, occurring in human society, the con- 
viction of the necessity and advantages of Colleges has con- 
stantlyincreased, and this conviction has never been stronger 
or more general than at the present time. The system, since 
its first invention, has received various modifications, but no 
one, acquainted with the benefits which it confers, proposes 
to annihilate it as a useless appendage to civilized society. 
Even some ecclesiastical communions, whose opposition to the 
introduction of Colleges into their connexion, was violent 
and protracted, have, at length, been forced to yield to the 
spirit and circumstances of the age, and are now among the 
most zealous and devoted advocates of a Collegiate educa- 
tion. The course may be improved, and no doubt will be, 
if society continues to advance, but there is no prospect of its 
ever being superseded or supplanted by a system essentially 
different. 

Colleges are the natural offspring of Christianity, and the 
history of the past teaches us, that just as these institutions 
are under the constant control of enlightened and liberal 
Christian influences, will they secure the highest end of edu- 
cation, in its attainments and objects. The course of instruc- 
tion and the discipline should be so arranged as to be thor- 
oughly imbued with religious principle, derived from the 
Holy Scriptures. Christianity must not be dishonored by 
accepting a negative or a subordinate position. It must be 
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enthroned above all literature and science, it must occupy 
the chief seat in the institution. God must be recognized 
in every exercise, the history and value of Divine truth pre- 
sented and illustrated on all suitable occasions, and every au- 
thorized agency employed to commend the claims of religion 
to the hearts and consciences of the young men. Christian 
men should be selected as the guardians and instructors of 
these institutions, and those things taught, which through 
grace are best adapted to bring the youth gathered within 
their Halls to a knowledge of the Saviour, and most calcula- 
ted to promote a devotional spirit and a Christian life. Our 
Colleges should be regarded as sacred places, in which the 
institutions of religion are respected, the love of the truth 
inculcated, Christian principle exemplified, in which Chris- 
tian scholars teach, govern and counsel those who are in a 
course of training for the active duties of life, in which at- 
tention is given to the culture of the heart as. well as to the 
discipline of the intellect. Unless conducted on Christian 
principles and pervaded by Christian influences, our Literary 
institutions fail to fulfil their high mission ; they may prove to 
the country and the Church an engine of evil rather than 
of good, a curse rather than a blessing. 

The Christian religion should be made a vital element 
in allour Colleges, in consideration of the relation, which they 
sustain and have always sustained to the Church. There has 
ever been an indissoluble connexion between our Colleges 
and the interests of the Church. They originated in a reli- 
gious want, deeply felt by the good men who laid their foun- 
dations in the infancy of our country. Those who were en- 
gaged in planting them were influenced entirely by the reli- 
gious motive, by Christian principle. They felt, that the es- 
tablishment of a free State and the enjoyment of a free Gos- 
pel were utterly impracticable without an institution for the 
cultivation of true learning and of profound Christian sci- 
ence ; that it was anessential part of their mission to furnish 
the land with able defenders of the Christian faith and to 
diffuse the blessings of Christianity. They built Colleges 
Pro Christo et Feclesia, they dedicated them to Christ and 
the Church. They founded and reared them to the glory of 
God and the advancement of his kingdom. They regarded 
them as the daughter of the Church, and cherished them 
with all a parent's fondness and vigilent care. Amid all 
their discouragements it was the power of religious faith that 
animated their spirits; it was the earnest desire “that the 
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Church might never want a learned and pious ministry’’ 
which prompted their efforts and sacrifices. Harvard Uni- 
versity, the first literary institution established in this coun- 
try, had its origin'in 1636. Its founders say, “After God 
had carried us safely to New England and built our houses 
and provided necessaries for our livelihood, selected conveni- 
ent places for God’s worship and settled the civil government, 
one of the next things we longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and to perpetuate it to posterity, dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our pres- 
ent ministers shall lie in in the dust.” Sixty years after this, 
Cotton Mather wrote, “Our fathers saw without a College to 
train an able and learned ministry, the Church in New Eng- 
land must have been less than a business of one age, and soon 
have come to nothing. The other hemisphere could not have 
sent us learned men enough for our necessities, and without 
a nursery for such men among ourselves, darkness must soon 
have covered the land and gross darkness the people.” Pres- 
ident Quincy, in his history of Harvard, says, “This institu- 
tion was indebted to the early influence of the clergy. It 
was the frequent topic of their sermons and the constant ob- 
ject of their prayers. They denominated it the School of 


the Prophets, and identified its success with all the prospects 
and hopes of religion in the Province.” He also adds, “This 
institution had the aspect of a Theological rather than a lit- 
erary institution. They were practiced twice a day in read- 
ing the Scriptures, giving an account of their proficiency and 
experience in practical and Scriptual truths, accompanied by 
theoretical observations in the language and logic of the Sa- 


” 


cred authors.” The next in order of time was William and 
Mary College, Va., established in 1692. Its charter express- 
ly states the following, as its object: “That the Church of 
Virginia may be furnished with a Seminary for ministers of 
the Gospel, and that the youth may be piously educated in 
good letters and manners, and that the Christian faith may 
be propagated among the Western Indians, to the glory of 
Almighty God.” Yale College, which was established in 
1770, also originated in the same sentiment, “in a sincere re- 
gard to and zeal for upholding the Protestant religion.” Ten 
ministers met at New Haven and agreed to found a College. 
They subsequently convened at Bradford, and each, laying 
on the table a number of books said, “I give these books for 
founding a College in Connecticut.” It was established as 
Vou. XI, No. 44. 66 
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if designed exclusively to supply the churches with a well 
educated ministry, in the belief that ignorant men could not 
become profitable religious teachers. Nassau Hall, founded 
in 1746, originated in a similar demand “for the purpose of 
supplyin the Church with learned and able preachers of the 
Word.” Paced College, from its inception in 1769, was 
based on the most elevated principles of piety. Institutions, 
that have sprung into existence since, have, in most instan- 
ces, been the product of Christian effort, the fruit of Chris- 
tian beneficence. With here and there an exception, they 
have beea founded by religious men and controlled by evan- 
gelical influencés. The leading motive, the prominent idea,was 
the advancement of the interests of the Church. It was regard- 
ed as a settled question, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the 
ministry of the Gospel, in order to be permanently useful, 
must be thoroughly trained for the work. The Lutheran 
Church in its early history in this country, committed a great 
mistake, in not organizing a College, at the very commence- 
ment of its career. Our earlier ministers were generally ed- 
ucated at Halle and were well qualified for their office; they 
were men of piety, learning and earnest and active effort; they 
challenged the respect and won the confidence of all their 
cotemporaries. Instead, however, of at once establishing a 
literary institution, as other denominations did, they depend- 
ed chiefly on their transatlantic brethren for supplies. These 
were inadequate. The Church consequently lost ground, 
from the effects of which she has not yet recovered. If a 
College had been started simultaneously with Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s arrival in 1742, what a different aspect would our 
Church in this land, at the present day, present! Pennsylva- 
nia College was not established, until nearly a century after, 
in 1832. Yet during the brief ‘period of its existence, what 
a power for good it has exercised! This power has been con- 
secrated, in a pre-eminent degree, to the service of the 
Church. The institution grew out of a necessity that had 
been long felt, the want of a pious, well educated and able 
ministry. Its aims were religious. It was founded in faith 
and baptized with prayer. Its efforts have been owned and 
blessed of God. It has accomplished great things for the 
Church. Of its two hundred and eighty-three graduates, 
one hundred and seventy-two have either entered the minis- 
try or are preparing for the work, whilst several hundred of 
those, who pursued only a partial course in the Institution 
are also devoting their energies to the interests of the Church. 
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It has stillan immense field, upon which to operate, a more en- 
larged mission to perform, and so long as the religious idea 
is cherished, its influence will be yet more widely extended, 
its power for good greatly augmented. The history of our 
Colleges, then, generally proves that they were intended to be 
religious institutions, that they are the nursery of the Church, 
that their foundations were laid in the prayers of the churches, 
and that He, who heareth prayer, has breathed upon them the 
Divine blessing. If they are to live and prosper, it must be 
under the same favorable auspices. They must continue to be 
Christian schools. The faith of Christianity must be the 
basis of all their instructions and discipline. They must con- 
tinue to enjoy the patronage, the sympathies and the pray- 
ers of God’s people, they must be under the control and 
guardianship of the Christian Church. 

Religious instruction should be made prominent in our 
literary institutions, in view of the paramount value of re- 
ligious knowledge. It is the most important of all acquisi- 
tions, as it has reference to man’s highest interests for time 
and eternity. Secular knowledge has very properly a place, 
and a prominent place, in our educational systems, but it 
should ever be made subordinate to “the wisdom that is from 
above,” and is able “to make wise unto salvation.” “The end 
of learning,” says Milton, “‘is to repgir the ruins of our first 
parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may be nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection.”” The development of the mental pow- 
ers can be most readily attained, by their being brought in- 
to connexion with the sublime revelation of Christianity. 
Even Cicero was wont to remark, that the contemplation of 
celestial things would make a man think and speak more sub- 
limely when he descended to human affairs, and that, there- 
fore, he would have him attain skill in the nature of the heav- 
enly bodies. Omnia profecto, cum se a ceelestibus rebus ref- 
erret, ad humanasexcelsius magnificentius et dicet et sentiet. 
“An hour,” says Coleridge, “passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer, or in the conflict with, and the conquests over sin, @ 
single passion or subtle bosom sin, will teach us more of 
thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty and form 
the habit of reflction than a year’s study in the schools with- 
out them.” In whatever light we look at the power of Divine 
truth over the human intellect, whether in its lofty subjects 
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of thought, in the laws it furnishes for the proper direction 
of its faculties, or in its elevating influences, it operates most 
efficiently upon the culture of the mind itself. It places us 
in possession of those principles, which lie at the foundation 
of all happiness and leads us to carry them into execution 
for the good of our fellow men. The highest kind of learn- 
ing is that which pertains to God. Our relations to him are 
primary. They should, therefore, take precedence of all oth- 
ers. ‘Temporal interests, which claim so much of our atten- 
tion, soon pass away, but that which is connected with God 
and his kingdom is permanent and enduring. ‘Political em- 
inence and professional fame,” in the truthful and eloquent 
language of him who “still lives’ in the productions of his 
mighty intellect, “fade away and die with all things earthly: 
nothing of character is really permanent but virtue and per- 
sonal worth. These remain. Whatever of excellence is in- 
wrought into the soul itself, belongs to both worlds. Real 
goodness does not attach itself merely to this life; it points 
to another world. Political or professional reputation cannot 
last forever; but a conscience, void of offence before God 
and man, is an inheritance for eternity. Religion is, there- 
fore, a necessary and indispensable element in any human 
character. There is no living without it. Religion is the tie 
that connects man with his Creator, and holds him to 
his throne. If that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats 
away a worthless atom in the universe ; its proper attractions 
all gone; its destiny thwarted; and its whole future nothing 
but darkness, desolation and death. A man with no sense of 
religious duty is he, whom the Scripture describes in such 
terse but terrific language as living without God in the world. 
Such a man is out of his proper being; out of the circle of 
all his duties; out of the circle of all his happiness; and 
away, far, far away from the purposes of his creation.” How 
important then that this department of education should oc- 
cupy its proper position in our Collegiate system, that man’s 
spiritual nature should be cared for! °«For,” in the words of 
Sacred authority, “what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?” 

There should be a large infusion of religious instruction 
into the Collegiate course, or it will not accomplish its true de- 
sign. Sadly defective is any system of education which is 
not moral and religious as well as intellectual. The very na- 
ture of education demands religious as well as secular instruc- 
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tion, the discipline of the heart as well as the cultivation of 
the intellect. There must be a proper degree of Christian 
influence exerted, the mental powers must be occupied with 
spiritual subjects, or infidelity and vice will infuse their poi- 
son into the institution and spread moral pestilence over the 
land. If there is any fact established by observation and 
confirmed by experience, it is that mere intellectual culture 
is not sufficient, that education to be complete, must be so 
conducted, that the moral part of our nature may be advanced, 
that pure Christian principle may be promoted, pari passu 
with that of sound learning. It should never be forgotten, 


“A foe to God, was ne’er true friend to man!” 


Dr. Witherspoon, so closely identified with educational oper- 
ations in our earlier history, once said, “Cursed be all the 
learning that is contrary to the cross of Christ; cursed be 
all learning, that is not coincident with the cross of Christ ; 
cursed be all that learning, that is not subservient to the 
cross of Christ.’’ The moral faculties have been given to us 
for noble purposes. Misapplied, they are terrible weapons 
of ill, and often assume an inclination for the most debasing 
pursuits. Knowledge is power, but it has power to do evil 
as well as good. ‘Iruth will either rejoice in its agency, or 
weep over the wrongs it inflicts on her cause. Unsanctified, 
it is an instrument in the hands of a madman, and increases 
his ability to perpetrate mischief. Mere intellectual knowl- 
edge, however much it may be praised, is worse than igno- 
rance if this beall. Divorced from religious faith, it makes 
a man more of a demon than a God. The highest intellectu- 
al refinement, unaided by true religion, is utterly incompe- 
tent to preserve an individual from the lowest degradation. It 
furnishes no security either for liberty or happiness. It may 
prove an occasion of sorrow to the individual himself as well 
as tothe community. 
“They, who know the most, 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not, that of life!” 

What spectacle more mournful than the prostration of a 
man’s moral nature, what more gloomy than the catastrophe 
of aruined soul! But the cultivation of the intellect at the 
expense of the heart has presented the world with many 
sad examples of men highly gifted, whe have devoted their 
talents and their learning to the maintenance of the grossest 
errors and attempted to undermine those principles, on which 
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human character and human exaltation depend. The infidel 
Voltaire, intellectually, had not, perhaps, a superior in the 
age in which he lived, yet what did he accomplish? To what 
useful purpose were the powers of his mind ever directed ? 
His genius kindled only to wither and consume, infecting with 
malaria and death the whole atmosphere around him. And 
Byron, too, so richly favored, yet destitute of moral princi- 
ple, is blown about like a skiff in the storm, without chart 
or compass, anchorage or helm, attempting to gild his mons- 
trous vices with the meretricious ornaments of an extraordina- 
ry but perverted genius. Thus learning has ever been abused, 
knowledge prostituted and all talent profaned. Gibbon and 
Hume, Bolingbroke and Laplace become the advocates of a 
blind and mechanical atheism or devote their unrivalled 
powers to the advancement of cheerless scepticism and the 
defamation of the champions of the Christian religion. Knowl- 
edge is most successfully pursued by the light of inspired 
truth, and he who would attempt to proceed without this safe- 
ty lamp, resembles the miner, groping in darkness, beneath 
the surface of the earth, exposed to constant peril from the 
explosive gases, by which he is surrounded, or liable to be 
crushed beneath the very object for which he toils. The in- 
tellect alweys advances its true dignity by a cherished sym- 
pathy with the oracles of truth. It never inflicted so severe 
a wound upon all its interests as when the attempt was made 
to supplant the religion of the Bible, and to exalt upon its ru- 
ins the cold speculations of infidelity. The trial was made 
in France, with human power and passion to aid in the ex- 
periment, and the result may be gathered in a chapter of her 
history, the most terrific in the records of the past. In the 
eloquent language of Montesquieu, ‘This period was the con- 
summation of whatever was afflicting or degrading in the his- 
tory of the human race. On the recollection, I blush as a 
scholar for the prostration of letters; as a man, I blush for 
the patience of humanity.” Says Cousin, “No human insti- 
tutions, in which men are assembled together to act in con- 
cert, no matter how limited be their number, how extensive ; 
however wise may be their government or excellent their 
laws, can possess any measure of duration without that power- 
ful cement, virtue in the principles and morals of the people.” 
Nothing but the power of religion can awaken in the heart 
and produce in the conduct the principles of a better life. 
Iiow important then to reach the fountains of learning, to 
bring them under the sanctifying influence of Christian tr ruth! 
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“There is,” in the words of Coleridge, “but one principle, 
which alone reconciles the man with himself, with others and 
with the world; which regulates all relations, tempers all 
passions, gives power to overcome or support all suffering, 
namely, the principle of religion, the living and substantial 
faith, which passeth all understanding as the cloud-piercing 
rock, which overhangs the strong hold, of which it had been 
the quarry, and remains the foundation. This it is which af- 
fords the soul sure anchorage in the storm, and at the same 
time the substantiating principle of all true wisdom, the sat- 
isfactory solution of all the contradictions of human nature, 
of the whole riddle of the world.” This is the principle, a 
ure and earnest Christianity, which should sit enthroned in 
all our Colleges. Without it, no education is complete ; with 
it, an earnest, noble character may be produced, capable of 
producing the grandest results. Such an institution, may, 
indeed, be properly called an Alma Mater ; in which all hu- 
man learning is connected with the spirit of devotion, the 
feeling of constant dependence and a sense of obligation is 
accompanied with the effort to improve the faculties of the 
soul, and the desire to answer the great object of existence. 
The importance of the inculeation of religious truth, dur- 
ing the College curriculum, is seen in the fact, that it is the 
most eritical part in the young man’s life, the very period 
when the most remarkable changes in the character are effec- 
ted. It is just when the formative process is at work, when 
the restraints, incident to youth, are thrown off, and impres- 
sions made, which give cast to the whole subsequent career, 
before reflection and experience have furnished principles for 
guidance. Removed from parental control and the influen- 
ces of home, when the powers of opening manhood impel to 
independent action, when the passions are strong and the 
sense of responsibility feeble, at this season of temptation 
and peril, how imporatant is it, that religious instruction 
should be imparted and pastoral supervison exercised over 
those, whose character in time and whose destiny in eternity 
may be shaped and controlled by these influences! The Col- 
legiate period is unquestionably most potential in its results. 
One false step, unless retraced, may bea young man’s ruin. 
It may be the germ of asinful habit, the first of a progres- 
sive serics of a wicked course, which will extend through 
eternity ; the outer door to the vast temple of vice through 
which, he who enters, may reasonably expect to be conducted, 
till he has explored all its scenes of darkness, till he finally 
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sacrifices his immortal soul on the altar of confirmed deprav- 
ity. The College takes the mind at an age, when it may, 
with plastic power, be moulded to truth and goodness, although 
it will so soon become indurated, beyond the reach of any re- 
claiming effort. The character, formed whilst at College, usu- 
ally goes with the individual through life. It may be the 
crisis, the turning point in his history. Professor T'yler, 
a competent witness on the subject, says, “If he is not con- 
verted in College, or at least so deeply impressed with reli- 
gious convictions and purposes, as ere long to take a decided 
stand as a Christian, there is a fearful probability, that he 
will live and die an unconverted man. If he ever decides to 
become a minister, in all probability it will be in College. If 
he devotes himself to the missionary work, he will probably 
do it in College. Few who fail to make that decision as 
early as the College course ever stand on the missionary 
ground. His standard of piety in College will be likely to 
be his standard of piety through life. Not, but that he who 
is a devoted Christian in College will grow in knowledge and 
in grace in the ministry ; butif he is not a devoted Christian 
in College, he will not be in the ministry or any where else. 
Such is the uniform testimony. Such is the observation and 
experience of those who have given particular attention to 
the subject.” If there are occasionally different results, 
they form only the exceptions to the rule. We all know the 
influence of habit, and how the current of the mind and the 
heart grows more and more restricted to the course in which 
it has been taught to flow. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots? Then may they also do good 
that are accustomed to do evil.’”” On the recollection of his 
early life, a gifted but depraved child of genius, whose educa- 
tion had been sadly neglected and subjected to unfavorable in- 
fluences at this critical period, uttered the terrible exclama- 
tion: 

“The thorns, which I have reaped, are of the tree 

I planted—they have torn me and I bleed, 

I should have known what fruits would spring from such a tree !’’ 


The intimate connexion between this transition period and 
man’s subsequent career, and the influence, which the one 
exerts upon the other, is strikingly illustrated in the remark 
made by the Duke of Wellington in his old age, when on a 
visit to Eton College. Whilst gazing intently on those fa- 
miliar and well-remembered scenes of his boyhood, some one 
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having referred to the exploits of his manhood, he is said to 
have exclaimed, “Yes, yes, it was at Eton, that Waterloo was 
won!” In our own experience, as well as in our intercourse 
with others, we find that the character is stamped with the 
impressions it received at College, which obstinately cling to 
it through the remainder of life, and give form and color to 
the whole future texture. The images of subsequent years 
may fade from the recollection, but the teachings of College 
will outlive the more mature but less vivid influences of after 
days, and the individual goes forth to meet the responsibilties 
of life, to battle with the world and to find his grave in peace 
or sorrow, according to the impulse given him during his Col- 
legiate course. At this intensely interesting season, then, there 
may be, with the proper appliances, deposited seed which shall 
spring into the fruit of a noble Christian character, whose 
words and deeds shall be full of power, mighty to bless. When 
the youthful mind is all awake to the true, the just, the beau- 
tiful and the lovely, there may be given to it an inheritance 
richer than all the acquisitions of human learning and more 
abiding than all earthly blessings; there may be experienced 
in the soul the influences of Divine truth, the glorious, the 
transforming power of the religion of the Son of God. 

The position assumed is still further maintained, from the 
fact that the blessing of God cannot be expected to rest on 
any institution, which ignores the Christian religion and 
which does not recognize God in all its arrangements and ex- 
ercises. The prosperity of our Colleges is intimately identi- 
fied with the religious element that prevails. The internal 
administration very much depends upon those genial influen- 
ces, which have their origin and growth in Christian culture. 
If, as the pious Plutarch thought, “a city might sooner stand 
without ground than a state maintain itself without a belief 
in the gods,” if religion in all ages has been regarded of 
priceless value to society, more precious than rubies, if it lies 
at the foundation of public virtue and morals and the success- 
ful administration of all government, if it contributes to in- 
dustry, sobriety, moderation and subordination in the com- 
munity, if it binds together and cements all classes and inter- 
ests, and promotes the common welfare by its benignant 
sway and Divine sanctions, then it must be just as important 
to the success of a College. If our literary institutions ac- 
knowledge God in all their ways, He will direct their path. 
“Them that honor me,” saith the Lord, “I will honor,” “Ex- 
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cept the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it.” No College will prosper that does not enjoy the Divine 
favor. Any attempt to establish a College without the fervent 
recognition of God in its administration would be suicide] to 
its interests. The studied effort, in the organization of a 
Southern University, under the sanction and direction of a 
name powerful at that day in the politics of the country, to 
exclude the Christian religion from its Halls proved to be a 
signal failure, through the silent influence of the Christian 
sentiment, which has since pervaded that State. Such an ef- 
fort will perhaps never be repeated. The community has great- 
er confidence in those institutions which honor Christianity, 
and will more cheerfully sustain them. Let but a suspicion 
possess the public mind of the want of a high-toned, moral 
sentiment, and of treachery to the spirit of religion, its walls 
will be at once deserted, and the youth will be committed 
elsewhere to better influences. A parent, although not him- 
self a professor of religion, will much prefer to have his son 
educated at a College, which is governed by Christian men 
and controlled by moral and religious influences. In a Col 
lege, where God’s presence is constantly recognized and his 
blessing daily sought, the students will study more faithfully 
and with greater suecess. The great incentive to the honest 
discharge of duty is the sense of responsibility to a higher 
than human authority. This motive exercises an influence 
when all others fail. If any one imagines that there will be 
faithful devotion to study or conscientious observance of rule 
without the restraints of religion, he has only to look below 
the surface to be undeceived. Bene orasse, bene studuisse 
cannot be too deeply engraven on the mind. The great Re- 
former, when he uttered the sentiment, gave expression to his 
own experience. That God, whom he always honored, and 
whose assistance, with child-like faith he always sought, bless- 
ed him in his studies, and made them effective for the Church, 
and tributary to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

The welfare of the Church and the interests of the coun- 
try are closely associated with the inculeation of religion at 
our seats of learning. The College gives tone and shape to 
the character of those, who are soon to be the leading men, 
the master-spirits in every department of social and public 
life. Educated mind is always felt. It impresses itself on 
the world for good or evil. It controls public opinion and 
moulds our free institutions. It occupies positions of useful- 
ness, and diffuses its power in all directions. Colleges are 
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the high places, from which streams of influence issue and 
flow through the land. Sentiments are formed at College 
and impressions imbibed, which are carried into active life ; 
influences are set in motion and impulses given, which may 
be traced from generation to generation in the various rela- 
tions of life through all succeeding time. A College is not a 
negative or passive body. It possesses inherent life. Its 
power is everywhere felt. It constitutes a living, central, 
permanent force, which is exerted throughout the whole frame- 
work of society and extended to distant times and future 
generations. Here are the future ministers of the Church, 
in a course of training for their responsible duties. If the 
right kind of religious instruction is imparted and proper 
Christian example presented, the Church will, doubtless, have 
men, of more enlarged Scriptural knowledge, of richer, prac- 
tical- experience and of more earnest, deep-toned piety, to 
minister at her altars. The Church cannot be expected to 
rise in earnest piety above its ministry, and therefore, 
the state of religious sentiment in College may decide, in no 
small degree, the spiritual state of the Churches for years 
to come. Not only in its bearings to the ministry is this an 
interesting subject, but it is equally important in other as- 
pects of the question. Every private citizen is interested in 
the result, for every one, who has enjoyed a liberal education, 
wields an influence in the community, and just as the spirit 
of piety prevailed, whilst he wasa student at College, is his 
power felt for good or evil. He becomes himself an educator. 
His opinions and examples are contagious. His views and 
tastes are communicated to others. He never speaks with- 
out making an impression. His sentiments are regarded as 
oracular. He never acts without exerting an influence. He 
cannot live without exercising a commanding power for weal 
or woe. By his influence the cause of religion may be ad- 
vanced, or the progress of iniquity extended, our political 
and religious privileges perpetuated, or our ruin speedily ac- 
complished. If he be a man in authority or invested with 
civil office, his dominion is still greater, his power more ex- 
tensively felt. In the legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments of government, the incumbents, for the most part, 
are the Alumni of our American Colleges, by whose faithful 
labors they were trained for the positions they occupy, the 
lofty functions they exercise. Who then, will undervalue 
the importance of evangelical influences in our Colleges, in 
moulding the character, advancing the welfare and determi- 
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ning the destiny of ourcountry? Statistics, in our posses- 
sion, authorize the statement, that our Colleges have gradua- 
ted not less than 80,000, and at the present time contain 
about 20,000 undergraduates in a course of preparation for 
the active duties of life. Of these graduates, about 18,000, 
nearly one fourth of the whole number, have entered the min- 
istry of the Gospel, upwards of 200 have become Presidents 
of Colleges, and more than 600 Professors in Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. Our Colleges have furnished the 
various States of the Union with more than 300 Governors, 
Congress with more than 1,500 members, and the Presidential 
chair with more than one half of its occupants. To say 
nothing of the legal profession in general, our Colleges have 
supplied the country with upwards of 500 Judges of Supreme 
Courts, and the medical profession with its brightest ornaments, 
whilst it has sent forth into the world thousands, who have 
toiled in the School House and Academy, or, who in connexion 
with the press, in the various departments of politics, science 
and literature, have left their mark upon all, within whose 
sphere they were brought to act. From so many scholars, 
there must diverge an active, quickening power, stupendous 
in its results, which no one can adequately measure; a ma- 
chinery is put into motion, which must be felt by future ages 
until the end of time. 

This subject is most important, in view of the value 
of the immortal soul, the eternal welfare of the thous- 
ands of young men, committed to the guardian care of our 
Colleges. Every other object diminishes in importance when 
compared with the salvation of the soul. This should awa- 
ken the deepest interest, the warmest solicitude, the most ear- 
nest efforts. Much will depend, under God, upon the reli- 
gious instruction which is imparted during the course. The 
means of grace, if faithfully and prayerfully used, will be 
blessed. The “word of God will not return unto Him void, 
but it shall accomplish that whereunto it is sent.”” Many of 
the youth in our literary institutions come from families, in 
which little or no religious instruction has been enjoyed, 
whilst others, the sons of pious parents, are yet “strangers 
from the covenants of promise, having no hope and without 
God in the world.” ‘They are going down to the grave 
under sentence of condemnation, unconscious of their exalted 
powers, of their immortal destiny and of their weighty respon- 
sibilities. Shall not those, who are wasting their best ener- 
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gics in the service of their direst enemy and seeking pleas- 
ure in forbidden paths, be reclaimed, arrested in their ruinous 
course and led to bring their youthful powers and their youth- 
ful affections as an offering to the Lamb, who bought them 
with his own precious blood, and to use their influence to rescue 
other souls from ruin, to people new mansions in heaven, to 
awaken new notes in praise of the Redeemer? It should 
not be forgotten that there are dangers at College too, causes 
always at work to undermine the student’s faith, that there 
are snares which continually surround his path, siren voices 
to call away from duty. Religion alone can furnish any ad- 
equate security against the insidious and fatal temptations, 
which invade College life, so often fascinate the unsuspeting 
and blast their prospects forever. It may, however, be said, 
on the other hand, that no communities have been more fa- 
vored with seasons of refreshing from the Lord, that nowhere 
have genuine revivals of religion been more frequent, more 
powerful or more happy in their results. Occasions of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit have often been witnessed in 
our American Colleges, when large numbers, moved by a 
common heavenly impulse, have joined themselves to the 
people of God; many of our most eminent and useful men 
refer their Christian experience, “the spirit that still animates 
their toils and the sweet hope that brightens life,”’ to some 
season of spiritual interest ‘among the groves and by the al- 
tars of their Alma Mater.” Not a few of the distinguished 
men, whose memory is embalmed in Dr. Sprague’s Annals 
of the American Pulpit, were brought to a saving acquain- 
tance with the Saviour during their Collegiate days. We may 
mention only the names of such men as Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, Jonathan Edwards, Tappan, Morse, Stuart, Cornelius, 
B. B. Edwards, Duffield, Nevins, John Breckinridge, Dod, 
Dwight, Taylor, Erskine Mason, whose influence for good w.s 
so widely felt and who, having “turned many to righteous- 
ness,” now “shine as the brightness of the firmament, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” Among the living we might also 
refer to Bishops Johns, McIlvaine, McCrosky, Drs.- Lyman 
Beecher, Hodge, McClean, Bethune, and others, as well 
as to many, now laboring in the service of the Lutheran 
Church, who received their religious impressions, during their 
connexion with some one of our literary institutions. They 
came to seck such knowledge as man needs in this life ; they 
went away to tell those interested in their welfare, that they 
had found the pearl of great price, a hope of salvation through 
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the merey of the Redeemer, living epistles of the Gospel, 
permanent monuments of the triumphs of redeeming grace. 
it is said, in seasons of spiritual refreshings, which occurred 
in Yale College during the space of ninety-six years, more 
than five hundred students were hopefully converted, and that 
one revival of religion, which took place in the same institu- 
tion during the Presidency of Dr. Dwight, raised up minis- 
ters, who were instrumental in the conversion of fifty thous- 
and souls in one generation. Fora period of twenty-two 
years, in the history of Middlebury College, one half the pi- 
ous graduates are believed to have been converted, while mem- 
bers of the institution. About one hundred of the converts, 
in nine revivals at Dartmouth College, entered the ministry. 
The converts in six of these revivals numbered one hundred 
and seventy. The converts in five revivals at Amherst Col- 
lege exceeded one hundred, and one-fourth of the Alumni of 
Williams College, who entered the ministry during a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years, were brought under the influence 
of Divine truth whilst at College. Pennsylvania College, 
since its organization in 1832, has been visited with several 
precious revivals. Of its two hundred and eighty-three grad- 
uates, forty-four made a public profession of religion, during 
their connexion with the institution; the most of these, 
together with a large number who pursued an_ irregular 
course, are now steadfastly and earnestly engaged in the 
ministry of reconciliation, blessings to the Church and the 
guides of many to glory. The same cheering results could be 
furnished in reference to our other institutions of learning. 
Is there not encouragement, then, in the facts presentd, to 
influence the men who preside over our Seminaries of learn- 
ing to labor for the salvation of immortal souls, to train the 
heart as well as the intellect, to teach the youth, committed 
to their care, those things that pertain to their everlasting 
peace? And if one object ought to be nearer the hearts of 
those, to whom the interests of our Colleges are intrusted 
than another, it is that the mind educated under their influ- 
ence may be sanctified, that it may slake its thirst from the 
river of Life as well as the fountain of Nature, climb the hill 
of Calvary as well as the heights of Parnassus, that it may 
catch its inspirations from the Word of God and be guided 
by its life-giving precepts. If one petition ought to be pre- 
sented at the throne of grace, with greater fervor than an- 
other, it is that the youth here gathered may be made saving- 
ly acquainted with Divine truth, that in the morning of life 
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they may gird on the whole armor of God and consecrate 
their talents, their energies, their influence, their hearts, 
their all to the service of the Divine Redeemer. 

None, perhaps, will dissent from the views presented, or 
call into question the position assumed. All will admit, that 
a larger amount of Christian instruction should be infused 
into the course of studies, and a greater degree of religious 
influence exercised in our literary institutions. The inquiry 
then naturally arises, to what extent can this be done? Shall 
the programme be changed, so as to eject the ancient clas- 
sics or to reduce the mathematical course? We answer un- 
hesitatingly, No! The curriculum in these very departments 
should rather be extended than abridged. We believe, that 
these secular studies, instead of proving an obstacle to the 
object we advocate, may, if properly conducted, be made 
to subserve and aid the cause of religion. We simply pro- 
pose what has already, to a greater or less extent, been adop- 
ted by many of the Colleges of this country. Practical dif- 
ficulties, which might seem to interfere with so desirable a 
result, will be found more apparent than real. 

Prominence should be given to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures in every Christian institution. Homage should 
be rendered, in every way possible to the Bible as a revela- 
tion from God, the germ of all moral elevation, the fountain- 
head of all true wisdom. It should be recognized as the great 
text-book, to which everything else should be subordinated, as 
an authoritative chart on all subjects, as the text-book of de- 
votion, of faith and of all duty, as “profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction and for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” If a knowledge of the Pagan classics be required, 
how much more an acquaintance with God’s own book, the 
most ancient and important volume known to mankind. Con- 
tact with its pages invigorates the intellect and awakens a 
thirst for knowledge, elevates, refines the. imagination, 
strengthens the reasoning powers, quickens the conscience, 
purifies the affections and implants right principles in the 
heart. It contains truths which transform the soul. It makes 
known to man his relations to God’s eternal government, and 
elevates him to the contemplation of a wisdom, that will con- 
tinue to live when this earth shall have passed away. Its 
careful study from week to week should be required during 
the whole process of education. It should be permitted to 
shed its steady light, its serene brightness all along the path- 
way of the student, until the termination of his course and 
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he goes forth to meet the solemn realities, the stern conflicts 
of life. The history of the Bible, its facts and its doctrines, 
its evidences and ethics, its laws and philosophy, should all 
be profoundly understood ; these should form not a voluntary, 
but an inseparable part of all Christian culture. The Bible 
should occupy the same position in the College schedule, as 
any other branch of instruction, and its regular and thorough 
study enforced. The student’s proficiency in it should enter 
into the estimate of his standing as a scholar, and at the 
close of the course, it should be made a regular subject for 
the final examination. In addition to its prosecution in Eng- 
lish, it should also be studied in the original languages. The 
Ilebrew is important, not only on account of the mental dis- 
cipline which it affords, but to candidates for the holy minis- 
try, who average nearly one fourth of the students in our 
Colleges, it will be of great value to commence the study at 
so early astage of their education. We believe from person- 
al knowledge on the subject, that young men, who are not 
designed for the sacred office, can become deeply interested in 
the study, and instead of regarding it as an irksome pursuit, 
will lay hold of it with the same enthusiasm and zest as they 
do any other subject. The critical study of the New Testa- 
ment likewise in the original Greek will familiarize the stu- 
dent more fully with its peculiar diction, perfect his acquain- 
tance with Greek literature and bring his mind in contact 
with the most important truths and latest revelations, commu- 
nicated by Heaven to the children of men. In the early his- 
tory of Harvard, the students were required to read the He- 
brew Bible at morning prayers and the Greek New Testament 
at evening worship. 

The standards of the Church should be studied, the Cate- 
chism and the Confession of Faith of the Church, under 
whose auspices, and for whose special benefit theCollege has been 
founded. It is now generally conceded that some one denom- 
ination must exercise the controlling influence over the insti- 
tution, if it is to succeed. This has been, in a great measure, 
the practice from the beginning, but the tendency is on the 
increase, and at the present time it may be said, to be very 
general. Such an institution is not necessarily sectarian. 
Whilst it throws open its doors to all who may apply for ad- 
mission and carefully abstains from every act that savors of 
persecution or intolerance towards any who may entertain a 
difference of sentiment, it should feel under obligations to 
make those, for whose particular advantage the institution 
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was established, acquainted with the peculiarities of their ec- 
clesiastical system. If it should so happen that there are 
members of the College connected with other denominations, 
the Catechism of their own Church might be studied in place 
of the one adopted by the College, just as permission is inva- 
riably given to any of the young men to worship on the 
Lord’s Day with that Church which the predilections of their 
parents may desire. No temptation should of course be pre- 
sented to them to forsake the Church, in which they had been 
reared. Dr. Green, during his Presidency of Nassau Col- 
lege, made it obligatory upon all the students to learn the 
Catechism of their respective Churches. Those, who were 
Presbyterians, studied the Assembly’s Catechism, Episcopali- 
ans, the Thirty-Nine articles, etc. There was no exemption 
from this rule, unless the denomination had no Catechism, 
and then a substitute was provided. On one occasion two stu- 
dents of the Society of Friends begged to be excused from 
any such exercise on the ground that the Friends had never 
used a Catechism. ‘No! young gentlemen,” he said, “I 
cannot excuse you. Please commit to memory the whole of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” In several of the Colleges of 
the country, instruction, at the present day, is regularly giv- 
en in the Catechism, and the testimony received is, that the 
students are just as much interested in this exercise as in 
any of their other studies. At Williams College, it is said, the 
young men are so much pleased with the instruction in the 
Catechism that they have requested an extension of the reci- 
tation a half hour longer. The Confession of Faith, adopt- 
ded by the Church, should be studied, its history and doctrines 
presented and illustrated. The Augsburg Confession, often 
so sadly misrepresented and even caricatured, should be stu- 
died in every Lutheran College. It has a history which 
should be known; its doctrines, which are a summary of the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, should be understood. 
Even on those minor points, in reference to which difference 
of opinion prevails, the views of the Church should be given. 
Our Colleges should not be made, it is true, professional 
schools, but they should aim to send forth into the world, in- 
telligent Christians, men acquainted with the history of their 
Church and her doctrines, men imbued with a preference and 
a love for the Church in which from their infancy they have 
been nurtured, and with which their earliest and best feel- 
ings have been associated, men qualified, whether as minis- 
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ters or laymen, to labor efficiently and intelligently in her 
service. The members of other denominations will respect 
and esteem us more highly for loving the Church of our birth; 
the world will honor us for the faithful, conscientious dis- 
charge of that which we consider a Christian duty. 

The course in our Colleges should be so arranged, as to 
embrace the study of works on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, Intellectual and Moral Science, Chris- 
tian Antiquities and Biblical in connexion with Secular His- 
tory, Butler’s Analogy and kindred subjects. A thorough 
knowledge of the Christian system, together with the culti- 
vation of the moral affections should be regarded as a most 
important part of a liberal education, and the young men 
should be made familiar with the characteristics of vital re- 
ligion, so as to be able fully to comprehend its nature and to 
press forward for its attainment. . In order to carry out the 
views expressed, it is suggested that one recitation each day 
be devoted by every class throughout the course to the pros- 
ecution of some one of the subjects related to religion. 
Those, who are dissatisfied with the arrangement, might have 
permission to withdraw, or acquainted with the system in ad- 
vance and not giving it their approval, need not enter. But 
we apprehend that the course proposed would not result in 
the diminution of the number of students in attendance or, in 
any degree, interfere with the prosperity of the College. 
The Church, under whose auspices the institution is laboring, 
will yather around it with increased confidence and renewed 
zeal, and even those parents, identified with no ecclesiastical 
persuasion, would rather have their sons trained under the in- 
fluence of some Christian system than that they should go forth 
into the world, destitute of any religious education. In ad- 
dition to all this, in the recitations in general studies, 
not religious, every opportunity afforded should be embraced 
for the inculcation of Christian truth. The daily routine of 
the class room will often suggest the communication of some 
lesson, the “‘word fitly spoken,’ which may prove, “like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” All the studies of the 
course should be rendered auxiliary to religion, tributary to 
man’s highest interests. Physical science should be made to 
illustrate revelation, to reveal the harmony, which pervades 
the works and word of God, to converge in Him, who is “the 
way, the truth and the life.’ Success here, we know, will, 
very much depend upon the piety, zeal and tact of the in- 
structor, but if the heart is full of Christian truth and ever 
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warm with Christian love, it will not want opportunities to 
pour itself out in those words, which will tell, and exert an 
important bearing on the future character and on the immor- 
tal destiny. The Christian religion should be the basis of all 
instruction, and every suitable effort made to eradicate from 
the heart scepticism, latent or avowed, and to substitute in 
its place a genuine, living faith in Jesus Christ. 

Our plan also contemplates, in a system of Christian in- 
struction, morning and evening worship, and special reli- 
gious services on the Lord’s Day. Daily should the young 
men be reminded, that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom and to depart from evil is understanding.” At the 
dawn of morning they should be called together to the place 
of common prayer, to listen to a portion of sacred truth, read 
by the good man who is placed at the head of the College 
household, and to follow him in fervent petitions to the mer- 
cy seat for the blessing of Heaven on the labors before them. 
At the close of the day the little community should again be 
collected in the Chapel to sing their evening hymn, to com- 
mune with the Author of their being in humble, grateful, 
penitential prayer, and to commend themselves for the night 
to the guardian keeping of Him, whose eye never slumbereth 
and whose watchful care is extended over all his creatures. 
T'oo little value, perhaps, is attached to these devotional ex- 
ercises. They are often performed in a dull, formal, heart- 
less way, and fail in the accomplishment of the object inten- 
ded. If entered upon with the proper feelings and attended 
to in a devotional spirit, they will bring down upon the insti- 
tution Heaven’s richest benedictions. God is the hearer and 
answerer of prayer. Teachers and pupils need those influ- 
ences, which can be secured only at the Throne of grace. The 
celebrated Francke, that man of prayer, whose supplications 
to Heaven were so signally heard, and whose memory is so 
dear to the Lutheran Church, once remarked in reference to 
himself, that whilst he was in the prosecution of his educa- 
tion, whenever he became remiss in his daily devotions he 
was, in a measure, unfitted for close and earnest study. How 
constantly and thoroughly he was pervaded with the true 
spirit of prayer, during his connexion with the Orphan 
Tiouse at Halle, is well known! Some years ago an Ameri- 
can was giving a Professor, at one of the German Universi- 
ties, an account of the arrangements of the Collegiate system 
in this country, particularly with reference to its moral and 
religious tone, the stated morning and evening service of the 
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Chapel. The German uttered an exclamation of surprise 
and gratification, “Would God, we had the same!” When 
these exercises are properly conducted, and adapted to the 
condition of those for whom they are designed, they cannot 
be powerless; they will solemnize the mind, and lead the 
thoughts to God, and open heaven to the eye of faith; they 
will exert a salutary, hallowed influence upon the assembly of 
worshippers, and will be remembered, long after more recent 
events have entirely escaped the memory. On the Sabbath, 
exercises should be provided for the special instruction and 
edification of the students; their minds should be brought in 
contact with truths and services adapted to the peculiar con- 
dition and circumstances, and opened to a practical view of 
the duties and obligations of life. Discourses should be pre- 
pared with particular reference to their position ; manly, sin- 
cere, earnest appeals presented, addressed to the understand- 
ing, the conscience and the heart. Students are particularly 
susceptible to religious influences. They are disposed to lis- 
ten, to consider, to feel, to remember with profit. They are 
quick in their sympathies, ready to appreciate the truths of 
the Gospel, sensible to feel the attractions of the Cross and 
willing to be persuaded to seek the Saviour. It is said that 
Christianity has no where won more trophies or achieved tri- 
umphs so certain and so powerful as among the young men 
of our literary institutions. A forcible illustration of this 
fact is afforded in the history of Yale College, during the ad- 
ministration of President Dwight. At his accession to office, 
infidelity was sweeping like a pestilence over the country. 
Its influence was reaching our Colleges. So fashionable had 
it become to entertain sceptical sentiments, that very many 
of the students in these institutions were infected. In this 
state of public opinion, Dr. Dwight devoted all the powers of 
his vigorous intellect to the discussion of the question, Are 
the Scriptures the Word of God? “He entered,” says his bi- 
ographer, “‘into a distinct defence of the Divine origin of 
Christianity in a strain of powerful argument and animated 
re a which nothing could resist. The effect upon the 
students was electrical. From that moment infidelity was 
not only without a stronghold, but without a lurking place. 
To espouse her cause was now as unpopular, as before it had 
been to profess a belief in Christianity. Unable to endure 
the exposure of argument, she fled from that seat of learning, 
ashamed and disgraced.” From this fountain of intellectual pow- 
er the desolating tide was rolled back aud the land redeemed. 
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This champion of the truth, occupying so commanding a po- 
sition, was permitted to stamp his own impress on the reli- 
ion of the whole country. President Smith, of Nassau 
Hall, brought his Christian learning and powerful eloquence 
also to bear upon this malignant foe, and by his faithful ef- 
forts helped to arrest the withering curse, which was 
spreading its dismay over our fair and happy land. From 
all our Christian institutions since, evangelical influences 
have been felt far and wide. On the afternoon of the Lord’s 
Day, likewise, the students should be assembled for the criti- 
cal examination of some portion of Scripture. The Biblical 
exercise furnishes opportunities, especially favorable to the 
inculeation of religious truth, to the communication of prac- 
tical lessons, which the Christian instructor will gladly em- 
brace, and zealously improve for the highest welfare of those, 
to.wkom he sustains relations, so interesting and responsible. 
All the students should be required without exception to at- 
tend these religious services, as a condition of their continu- 
ance in the institution. It is true their accountability thus 
becomes greatly increased. ‘For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” The means of grace, 
whenever enjoyed, the words of eternal truth, whenever heard 
become by possession to many, “the savor of death” instead 
of “the savor of life.” But this is no argument against their 
use and beneficial efficacy. It is through the means of 
grace, the word and prayer, that Divine grace is imparted 
to men by the life-giving Spirit, that souls are rescued from 
death and sinners converted from the error of their way. 
The object contemplated in this discussion may also be great- 
ly promoted by the administration of a proper Christian dis- 
cipline. No institution can ultimately succeed or efficiently 
train young men to regular habits of study or correctness of 
deportment, which does not adopt proper, wholesome disci- 
pline for the government of the students. Dr. Dwight used 
to say, that the chief concern in the administration of a Col- 
lege was its discipline. When in his last hours, he was asked 
if he had any directions to give respecting the College, he 
merely expressed his desire, that its discipline might be pre- 
served. There was reason for his deep solicitude ; for want 
of discipline will injure any College and impair its influence 
for good, whilst its proper exercise will promote religion and 
contribute tothe general prosperity of the institution. There 
must be careful oversight, incessant supervision, self-denying 
discipline, that the most minute deviations from duty may be 
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arrested, that vice of every kind may be detected, discounte- 
nanced and suppressed. If irregularities and incipient rebel- 
lion are suffered to pass without censure or punishment, they 
will grow into evils of formidable magnitude. Expediency 
and interest must not be permitted to enter these hallowed 
precincts. Duty, astern sense of Christian duty, must be 
the motive, operative at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces. Who has not admired the noble speech of that model 
Christian teacher, so long successfully identified with the 
school at{Rugby, when resistance was made to salutary laws 
by those, whom they were designed to govern? “It is not 
necessary that there should be in the school two hundred and 
fifty pupils, or fifty or five, but it is necessary that the 
school should be a Seminary for Christian gentlemen.” The 
youth of our land are often impatient of control ; they require 
the influence of College restraints and College rules to fit them 
for the part they are to perform in after life. The discipline 
should be paternal, kind, persuasive but energetic, supreme and 
invincible. There are always some refractory spirits, whom 
nothing but the severe penalties of the law will restrain and 
control. If order, subordination, morality and all proper in- 
fluences cannot be maintained in our institutions of learning, 
they should be abandoned. Better abolish all our Colleges at 
once than attempt to carry them forward at the expense of 
the moral character. They then become an evil rather than 
a benefit to society. They are unworthy of the patronage, 
the sympathy or the benefactions of the Church. The disci- 
pline of a well regulated College exerts a powerful influence 
in checking the ensnaring and corrupting social tendencies to 
which all large bodies of young men, promiscuously collected, 
are exposed. The fear of discipline exercises a restraining 
influence. By the exclusion of the incorrigible and by show- 
ing no disposition to connive at moral delinquencies or com- 
promise with vice, the standard of practical morality is raised 
everything like looseness, and depravity must seek a more 
congenialhome. The administration of a College should be 
arrayed against iniquity of every form. Profanity, intem- 
perance and other vices should here meet with no indulgence. 
Nil dictu foedum visuque hee limina tangat. A College is 
not the place, to which young men should be sent for reforma- 
tion. It should not be regarded as a school of correction 
to win from the path of sin. ‘The risk to others is too great, 
the prospect of recovery to themselves too doubtful. The 
strong probability is, that the meral poison will be extended, 
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and those, with whom they are associated, irretreviably con- 
taminated. In the words of the Roman satirist : 


Dedit hanc contagio labem, 
Et dabit in plures ; sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie cadit et porrigine porci, 
Uvaque conspecta livorem ducit ab uva. 


Or in the words of inspired authority: ‘One sinner destroy- 
eth much good.” “Evil communication corrupt good man- 
ners.” Qne wild, reckless, dissolute student may do more 
for the destruction of a College community than all the ef- 
forts, that may be employed, to counteract this deleterious in- 
fluence. Let there be at the foundation of all College goy- 
ernment a profoundly religious sentiment and principle. Let 
it be seen that those who preside over the interests of the in- 
stitution, are conscientious and faithful in securing obedience 
to the rules, with which they are charged, that they regard it 
as much their duty to enforce the regulations as it is the duty 
of the student to observe them, and the influence will be ir- 
resistible. The power will prove an adequate preventive, 
and a firm, noble character, a manly purpose of life will be 
awakened in the youthful mind. There is no place, perhaps, 
more safe than a well principled, well ordered College, or any 
discipline, with God’s favor, so likely to guard a young man 
from danger, at this critical and important age, as the Chris- 
tian discipline of a properly governed College. 

Finally, much may be done towards the attainment of the 
same desirable result, by social intercourse in the institution. 
Genuine piety should be regarded as an essential qualification 
in a College instructor. None but a truly pious man should 
be appointed to the office. Not only should religious instruc- 
tion be given, but it should be enforced by example. The 
life and conversation should be a beautiful commentary on 
the principles professed. This is a position in which a man 
has the ability to exert a powerful religious influence, and 
this influence may be extensively propagated. The Profes- 
sors should sustain personal intercourse with the students, 
and hold frequent communication with them on the subject of 
personal piety. Here again the “word fitly spoken,” the 
kind and useful counsel, has been owned of heaven, counter- 
acting scepticism, adding force to the truth and producing 
great and lasting results. The intercourse of the students with 
one another may also be productive of great and permanent 
good. If, for some reasons, the association of individuals of 
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the same age subjects to mischievous influences, it is equal- 
ly true, that the same association, if it be of the proper 
character, gives special vitality and energy to correct and 
virtuous principles, and creates an active, efficient, Christian 
public sentiment. No where do we find attachments stronger, 
friendships more enduring, susceptibilities quicker, or impres- 
sions deeper. The young men are in constant and immedi- 
ate contact, acting and re-acting, the one upon the other, 
week after week, and term after term, so that what is felt by 
one member of the institution is speedily felt by all, what is 
done by one is done by all, and spreads with electric rapidity. 
Impulses are communicated without resistance, and action is 
simultaneous through the whole community of students. If 
one or two, who have hitherto been unconcerned in reference 
to their spiritual interests, are wrought upon by the Spirit of 
God, allin the College are more or less affected. The sacred 
fire kindles from one to another and the influence extends to 
all the members. If a special season of grace is experienced, 
how often do we find the hearts of the young men moved 
with one common impulse, like the heart of one man, and the 
light of piety, which shines forth in one, is seen in all! Man 
are the agencies which may be employed by the Christian 
student for doing good to those so intimately associated with 
him in interest and pursuit. ‘A word spoken in season, how 
good it is!” It may strengthen religious impressions and 
nourish the good seed, that has been sown, till it yield a 
bountiful harvest. Personal and private effort for the sal- 
vation of the soul, the voluntary meeting for social prayer 
and conference, an exemplary and consistent life, may all be 
made subsidiary to this great end. The love of Christ, the 
love of souls will expand the heart, constrain to faithful con- 
scientious efforts for strengthening the weak, encouraging the 
doubting, and bringing the wanderer back to the forsaken 
path of holiness and happiness, an heir of everlasting life, 
and fitted for the enjoyment of eternal happiness in “the bo- 
som of his Father and his God.” 

President Edwards, in speaking of the importance of in- 
fusing more religious instruction into our Colleges, uses the 
following language: “I have hitherto had some acquaintance 
with the affairs of a College and experience of what belonged 
to its tuition and government, and I cannot but think, that 
it is practicable enough so to constitute such societies that 
there should be no being there, without being virtuous, seri- 
ous and diligent. It seems to me to be a reproach to the 
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land, that it should ever be so with our Colleges, that instead 
of being places of the greatest advantages for true piety, one 
cannot send a child thither, without great danger of his being 
infected as to his morals; as it has certainly sometimes been 
with these societies, it is perfectly intolerable; and any thing 
should be done rather than it should be so. As thorough and 
effectual care should be taken, that vice and idleness are not tol- 
erated in these societies, so certainly the design of them requires, 
that extraordinary means should be used in them, for train- 
ing up the students in vital religion and experimental prac- 
tical godliness ; so that they should be holy societies, the 
very place should be, as it were, sacred ; they should be in the 
midst of the land, fountains of piety and holiness.” 

The Colleges we need are Christian institutions. Founded 
in faith, with a view to promote the glory of God and the 
best interests of men, controlled by the purifying and eleva- 
ting influence of the Gospel, and thoroughly pervaded with 
the Spirit of Christ, they will prove great blessings to the 
Church and the land. Those principles and influences, under 
which the country was formed and has prospered, will thus be 
extended, triumphing over every obstacle, however formidable, 
and a mighty power will go forth for the peaceful subjuga- 
tion of the world, for the diffusion of Christianity over the 
whole earth. But let our literary institutions give currency 
to ideas at variance with the stern and salutary teachings of 
the Bible ; let them cut loose the moorings of religion, of 
Christian sanctions and Christian truth, and although they 
may float for a time upon ruffled waters, it is scarcely pre- 
sumptuous to predict, that certain failure, a disastrous, unen- 
vied destiny awaits them. Such are the lessons of the past, 
such the admonitions and warnings which come to us, on this 
subject, from our own as well as other lands. They should 
not be disregarded or unimproved. 

Those, who are identified with the interests of Collegiate 
education and are laboring, amid sacrifices and discourage- 
ments, to sustain them, should realize that they are engaged 
in a most important and useful work ; that in the particular 
sphere, in which they are employed, they are doing something 
instrumentally to hasten the accomplishment of God’s gra- 
cious purposes, of the prophetic declaration, spoken by the 
word of inspiration, when “every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crook- 
ed shall be made straight and the rough places plain, and the 
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glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together ;”” when “the wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ;” 
when this whole world shall be consecrated to the service of 
the Redeemer and its inhabitants the worshippers of the Tri- 
une Jehovah ! 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE FIELD AND HARVEST OF MINISTERIAL LABOR. 


By Rev. W. F. Eyster, A. M., Hagerstown, Md. 


In unfolding the mysteries of His kingdom, our Lord often 
entered the Treasure-house of creation, and pointed to objects 
upon which the eye of Jew and Gentile had gazed a thousand 
times, unconscious of their containing any spiritual sugges- 
tions, as the exponents and illustrators of heavenly verities. 


His recorded teachings embrace a cycle of parabolic emblems, 
which like pictures of truth, instruct his Church to the end 
of time. They abound in imagery and metaphor. They flash 
upon the mind’s eye, in a single moment, a whole scene of 
truth with a vividness and power, that fixes the impression 
upon the memory and conscience forever. “hey mingle with 
all our conceptions of spiritual truth, and pervade the reli- 
gious language of all Christian nations. 

The harvest field, with its various growths and busy labor- 
ers, afforded the great Teacher some of his most frequent and 
fertile illustrations. As he moved amidst the crowded cities 
and villages of populous Galilee in the exercise of his minis- 
try of love, and looked with compassionate concern upon the 
uncared-for multitudes, now flocking after him and hanging 
upon him, he sees their condition fitly represented by a mighty 
harvest, field after field ready for the sickle; Himself and 
his Apostles the only band of reapers; and no hope for it but 
in prayer forthe increase of laborers. From the ancient well of 
Jacob, where he found a resting place at mid-day from the 
fatigue of a long journey, he looked out upon the fertile val- 
ley of Shechem, alive with the different processes of agricul- 
tural activity. He had just sown the seed of divine truth in 
the benighted mind of a Samaritan woman, and lo! asudden 
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harvest of faith and love, and now as he saw the eager 
crowds of Sycharites thronging to his presence to share the 
wonder with the recent convert, he sees their ripeness for ac- 
cession to Him, and proclaims his joy over the anticipated in- 
gathering. But if his eye rested first upon this narrow field, 
it soon embraced in mighty vision the wider range of a world 
as the sphere of redeeming effort, a constant succession of 
commissioned laborers, ever sowing, ever reaping, and far 
away in the future, the joyful harvest-home, seeking to im- 
part the same view to his chosen Apostles, who stood to him 
in the relation of reapers—he being at once the seed and the 
sower, the great seminal word or principle of life, he says to 
them, “Lift up your eyes and look upon the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest.” 

Mournful, yet hopeful, was the aspect of the great harvest 
field as it passed before the vision of the Omniscient Savior. 
The seeds of truth which He, as the great world sower had 
already scattered with lavish profusion, had fallen, so far as 
the Pharisaic Jews were concerned, among thorns and briars. 
A barren fig tree cumbering the ground, was his own para- 
bolic description of the land of his birth and of his personal 
ministry, an axe ominously lying at its root prefigured the 
doom. Its fields waved, indeed, but it was only with tares. 
For him who had come seeking fruit, it grew nothing but 
wood for a cross, a sceptre reed, and thorns for a crown. 
Looking beyond the confines of Judea, the wide wastes of 
heathenism met his eye, a world of spiritual sterility, a world 
in which roots of bitterness alone luxuriated and attained 
a giant growth. Wherever he looked he saw scenes of human 
woe and guilt, the chains of captivity, the struggles of pov- 
erty, the disappointments of ambition, the misgivings of the 
self-righteous, the pains of superstition, the exhausted efforts 
of the sinner, lashed by the reproaches of an angry con- 
science, and unable to escape from its load of guilt, the spec- 
tacle of a world invaded, ruined, lost, and moving on in 
ceaseles procession to the pit of perdition. Whenever he 
listened, he heard the thickening cries of misery; his ear 
caught a sigh or sound of woe from every habitation, every 
breast of man, a never ebbing tide of the sounds of anguish, 
strife and death. And our Lord not only saw the wide- 
spreading desolation ; he knew its deep necessities and the 
utter insufficincy of all mere human remedies. He knew 
the many vain efforts of art, sctence and legislation to re- 
claim the spiritual waste. He knew how all men’s systems 
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had proved fearful aggravations of the evil. He had come to 
a world wrecked of its hopes, and whose last human expedi- 
ent was exhausted. 

But blending with this view of human misery, guilt and 
helplessness, was the divine consciousness that he bore with- 
in himself the great remedy for all. He saw in prophetic 
vision the mighty deed of sacrifice for sin accomplished, and 
the means of the world’s regeneration provided. ‘The hour 
is come,” said he, as he girded himself up for the great re- 
deeming act, “The hour is come, verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone, but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
He knew that this great truth had been already proclaimed 
prior to his coming, and had proved to many souls of the 
early dispensation a word of promise more healing than the 
balm of Gilead, watered by dews more refreshing than those 
of Hermon. And now amid the barren wastes of sin, the 
blessed Savior saw glad and hopeful scenes. He saw a world 
redeemed by blood divine. He saw multitudes of souls then 
on earth who should yet receive the message of salvation 
through him, as the germ of life and peace and holiness. In 
the unfolding history of the world, he saw the time arrive 
of which prophetic promise had already been given, when his 
religion should become the permanent and universal religion 
of the race of man, supplanting all other systems and reign- 
ing supreme over the human mind: when the wilderness of 
earth shall become like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of the Lord. 

He, whose great heart throbbed with pulsations of unutter- 
able compassion as he gazed upon the harvest-field of souls, 
would have the first ministers of the Word and all who should 
afterward receive a like commission, look at it from the same 
stand-point. He would have them look on man with his eyes, 
and in the same solemn light in which he viewed him, that 
the spectacle may rouse them to deeper sympathy and more 
strenuous effort. He would have them see a world of souls 
still far from from God and ‘holiness; a world whose guilt 
and misery no mind but His, who made it, can fathom, a world 
which must be recovered or lost forever, a fallen world which 
must be won back from its apostacy, or swing off still further 
from the throne of God in endless exile. Nearly nineteen cen- 
turies have elapsed since our Lord looked upon a perishing 
world, and the scene which now unfolds itself to our view is 
essentially the same; we still look upon a lost world. If we 
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look on those who enjoy a Protestant and Evangeliec faith, 
what multitudes are there still dead in trespasses and sin! 
If we look on the wide-spread Greek and Latin Churches, 
what have we but an unrenewed people, trusting in vain rites 
and gross superstitions, religion slain by co professed 
friends, and then laid in state and surrounded by the silent 
pomp of death! Then remains Mohammedanism and Pa- 
ganism, dwelling in the finest portions of the earth, and com- 
prising more than six hundred millions of its inhabitants. 
As systems, they are equally without life or hope in them, 
and by different paths lead directly to the chambers of eter- 
nal death. 

If we would be duly impressed with the spiritual condition of 
the world, we must look and gaze and dwell on the prospect 
as the prophet looked upon the valley of dry bones. It must be 
presented to our thoughts, it must dwell in our hearts, till it is 
thoroughly and habitually realized. We must place man be- 
fore us as a sinner, and judge of his sin by the light of Scrip- 
ture. We must look on him in his state of misery, delusion 
and guilt ; separated from the life of angels, condemned al- 
ready by a righteous law, and upheld only from death and 
hell by a life which is as avapor. These plain, momentous 
truths should have a full but never a common place in our 
minds. We should entertain them till they stand out as 
facts; till the salvation of every fellow man is felt to be only 
next to our own. 

The Mohammedans have a legend, that the fidelity of Enoch, 
as a preacher of righteousness, was secured by the fact that 
he had asked and obtained permission, first to go down and 
see the lost in perdition. We occupy a more advantageous 
position. The mediation of Christ has given us a longer line 
for sounding the depths of evil, a truer rate and standard 
for computing the worth of the soul. We enter the field of 
ministerial labor not from the prison house of justice, but from 
beholding what manner of love the Father hath bestowed up- 
ou us. We stand near the cross, and see in the light it sheds 
upon the world, a new aspect in the moral condition of man. 
We see a world, loved by the Father still, though guilty, 
atoned for by the Son; a world, for whose regeneration, God 
the Holy Ghost comes down to earth, and makes it the thea- 
tre of his constant influence ; a world, for whose salvation a 
mighty train of influences and agents are ever actively em- 
ployed. 

In an important sense all material and all moral agencies 
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are actively engaged in securing on earth the purposes of In- 
finite Mercy, and each has its appropriate, specific and need- 
ful office to fulfill. The Savior commands and employs the 
instrumentality of every one belonging to him for the attain- 
ment of this grand object. Not one of all his followers is 
allowed to claim exemption from this service. “He that is 
not with me is against me,” saith Christ, “he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad.’’ But prominent amid all 
subordinate agencies, the most important, the most effective, 
the most exalted is the ministry of reconciliation. As a 
sower, the living preacher is sent forth to cast the seed of 
Divine truth over the great field of deathless mind spread 
out before him, on which the eye of our Lord is ever resting, 
as the scene, where the character is forming, and destiny ri- 
pening for the ingathering of the coming harvest of eternal 
weal or woe. As a divinely appointed agency to meet the 
spiritual wants of the world, the ministry is not peculiar to 
the Christian dispensation. In its most important attributes 
it has existed under every revelation of the Gospel, as the 
medium of spiritual blessings to man. Change of names, or 
forms, or outward services, does nothing to disturb what is 
strictly essential to the great ministerial function, nor to 
mar the integrity of that gracious system in which it has 
ever held a place. To this ministry the commission and the 
promise which Christ gave to his Apostles originally, remain 
applicable and efficient in perpetuo. As apostles, as compan- 
ions of Christ during his earthly sojourn, and witnesses of 
his resurrection, their office was peculiar, beginning and end- 
ing with themselves. But as sowers of the Word, as preach- 
ers of the Gospel, they stood not alone, for the same supreme 
authority which gave apostles, gave also pastors and teach- 
ers. 

The work of the ministry thus appointed and called is co- 
incident with the purpose of the mission of Christ himself in- 
to the world; not indeed to make an atonement for sin, but 
instrumentally to make converts to his grace, and to train 
and cultivate them for glory, honor and immortality. It is 
to find its occupation in seeking to secure the great purposes 
of the Lord’s atoning death. It is its mission, “to open the 
eyes of the Gentiles, and to turn them from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith that is in Christ.” So grand and impor- 
tant is the work of the laborer in the moral harvest field! He 
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has to do not like others with shadows, but with essences, 
with the sublime, the imperishable and the eternal, with the 
merit of an infinite sacrifice, the purposes of an infinite mind, 
the agencies of an infinite spirit, the everlasting destinies of 
souls. The earth itself exists only asa stage for carrying 
on the great work to which he is committed. 

The means upon which the ministry must chiefly rely for 
the accomplishment of its mission is the faithful preaching of 
the Word of grace, accompanied with prayer and a holy life. 
This instrumentality has been consecrated by Divine precept 
and example. It was honored by our Lord in his devotion to 
it of the years of his own earthly ministry, preaching the 
word in the temple at Jerusalem, in the synagogues of Ju- 
dea, by the way-sides of Samaria, and the blue waves of Gal- 
ilee. With this seed of an immortal harvest, he entrusted 
the first ministers of his grace, when on the ridge of Olivet, in 
the hour of his departure to his native heaven, he said to them, 
“Go ye, preach the Gospel to every creature.” The commis- 
sion is not “go and subdue,” but “go preach,” “go make dis- 
ciples.” It was a moral victory over mind, conscience, will, 
a debased nature, grovelling passions. The unlettered listen- 
ers, with nothing but the simple sling of faith and the smooth 
pebbles from the brook of eternal truth were to go forth on 
their gigantic and apparently hopeless undertaking. The 
power, which secures all real reforms, and works out in the 
soul of man and in society at large, all holy and blessed ends, . 
is still found only in the Gospel. The philosopher of this 
world may dream of visionary earthly antidotes; the states- 
man may see in some cold frigid, intellectual training, ® pa- 
nacea for human wrongs; the moralist may discourse on hu- 
man virtue and the self-rectifying power of human goodness ; 
the socialist may dare to propound his idle theories as the 
pioneers of the halcyon reign of unbounded liberty, but we 
have confidence that Christ and him crucified and the new life 
which this Lord of life has to impart, are the only true se- 
crets of peace on earth and good will to men. He who goes 
forth bearing this precious seed, may go to his work with full 
trust in the excellence and efficacy of the religion he teach- 
es, as containing in itself the germ of a mighty power over 
the thoughts and affections of man, by virtue of its direct 
adaptation to his nature and condition. Man is made as if 
there were a God who made him; and hence the idea of 
atheism is outlawed by the most elementary utterances of the 
human soul. “Give me God,” is amongst the earliest, the 
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latest, the longest, the loudest cries of humanity, the univer- 
sal shout of thought, lifting itself above the clamors of pas- 
sion and of sensualism. ‘To this urgent want the Gospel re- 
sponds with its revelation of God, as the pure and perfect 
one, the Creator and Preserver of the Universe, the ultimate 
seat and centre of all law and order, Himself displaying 
such attributes and existing in such relations to his depend- 
ant creatures as deservedly to command their confidence, 
their affection, their homage. So too the condition of man 
in the three-fold aspect of a sinner, a sufferer and a victim of 
death, is such that he wants relief, not amusement, not dissi- 
pation, but relief, the kind which is best expressed by the 
term salvation. Though he may not always feel the want, 
the grounds of it are in him, and sooner or later he will feel 
it. Hecan neither think nor die, without feeling it. His 
condition is a reality too real and too awful to be always for- 
gotten. Perfectly conversant with all the facts of the moral 
pathology of man, the Gospel approaches him, proposing to 
him the doctrines of pardon through a redeeming Savior and 
of sanctification through a renewing Spirit, encouraging him 
to be patient, and inspiring him with hope; revealing heaven 
as the possible, and where faith is present, the sure and hap- 
py sequel of dying. What asystem to break the gloom of 
life, to cancel the prophecies of guilt, to hush the thundering 
of Sinai, to chase away the shades of death, and shed its 
light along the corridors of the eternal future! The Gospel 
presents this salvation to guilty, dying man, and urges it on 
him as an intelligent moral agent. As such he sinned, and 
as such he must be saved, if saved at all. He must embrace 
the offer of life personally, for himself, or he must perish. 
And this he does when he becomes a child of God, and an 
heir of heaven, under the motives which the Bible presents 
and the Holy Spirit renders effectual. It is a rational ad- 
ministration in the hands of God, proclaimed by a human 
ministry. Truth and grace are the grand agencies. It is 
worthy of God, and adapted to man. See why universal na- 
ture in all its races and forms of conscious life may be drawn 
to the cross and live forever! See with what a mighty agen- 
cy the Savior of the world endows the laborers he sends into 
his harvest, even “with the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 

The universality of the design of the Gospel, its universal 
adaptation to the moral necessities of man, and the compre- 
hensive commission with which the first preachers of the Word 
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were entrusted, prove that as there isno part of this world 
above the claims of our compassion, there is no part to which 
the obligations of ministerial labor do not extend. The field 
which our Lord called his Apostles to survey, embraced ob- 
jects which Jewish bigotry had excluded from the provisions 
of Divine mercy, and consigned to darkness in life and after 
life. Subsequently they listened with startled ears to the 
strange command that “Repentance and remission of sins” 
must now be preached in the name of Jesus “‘to all nations.” 
With Palestine as their centre and starting point, the world 
was to be their circumference. The great mission-angel was 
to fly through the midst of Heaven, bearing its everlasting 
truths to every nation, and kindred and tongue and people. 
The Redeemer’s expansive heart took in with a vast sweep, 
the wide circle of humanity, and the first use he made of his 
Mediatorial rule and sovereignty was to break down the bar- 
riers that had so long separated race from race, and to make 
the waters of salvation roll round the globe, and like its own 
oceans, touch every shore. The Gospel must be preached to 
every creature! No waste, so barren, as to forbid the spiritu- 
al husbandman’s labor, no rocky heart, so hard, as to be pass- 
ed despairingly and unheeded by. The swarming tracts, the 
depths of continents never fanned by a breath from heaven, 
prolific only in rank and monstrous growths of superstition, 
vice and cruelty, the blighted regions of immortal mind, 
whether near or afar off, civilized or barbarous, the souls of 
men, wherever found, whatever form they inhabit, whatever re- 
ligion they profess, are all within the reach and compass 
of the compassion of Jesus, and the mission of his servants 
as laborers for God. ‘The field is the world,” not a part of 
it, but the whole, not a province, a kingdom, an empire, but 
“the great globe itself with all that it inherits.” All is to be 
brought uader Christian culture, sowed over with the seeds 
of truth and made fruitful in holiness. What an object of 
interest and grandeur! A world of men, a world of souls! 
Every soul of greater value than a world, and born to live 
when every star which adorns the heavens shall have gone 
out in darkness! Can heaven itself call us toa sublimer 
work ? 

The ministry of the present day enters the field of its la- 
bors with peculiar facilities and advantages. The long pe- 
riod, which elapsed after the fall of man prior to the advent 
of the Savior, was a period of preparation in which the great 
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moral question of the world’s guilt and utter helplessness 
was demonstrated, and its need of a Divine Mediator. The 
Savior himself, by his personal ministry and his death on the 
cross, prepared the way for the successful labors of those 
whom he first commissioned to preach the Gospel, so that in 
a sense they stood in the relation to him of reapers. This 
same relation exists between Christ and all who take up and 
carry on the apostolic labor, in a subordinate sense, each re- 
lay of laborers stands in a similar connexion with “those that 
precede them.”” ‘To each generation of ministerial laborers 
it may be truly said, “Other men labored, and ye are en- 
tered into their labors; one soweth and another reapeth.” 
Time was when the seed had not been cast into the ground ; 
when the zround itself was a wilderness, when the wilderness 
resounded only to the roar and howl of beasts of prey. Ob- 
stacles once considered mountains, all but unscalable, are 
now become plains. A highway is prepared for our God. 
Paths are worn for our feet, paths which were not seldom wa- 
tered with tears, stained with blood. Methods once untried 
and strange events are now familiar as laws of nature ; of all 
the experience of the past, we are the heirs. ‘The ministry 
of this age stands as, in the vista of a field of waving 
grain, “White already to harvest.” Could the Fathers who 
wept and prayed and hoped and died at the commencement 
of this century, be now recalled to the scenes of earth, they 
would look with a rapture of delight upon facts which by 
reason of their familiarity, have ceased to excite our emotion. 
A few years ago, we mingled with men who knew the time 
when there was scarcely a foot of Pagan soil, where the devo- 
ted missionary might plant the standard of the cross, and 
tell the tale of its agonies and its triumphs, and now the door 
of access is wide open even in countries the most exclusive 
and most barbarous. With science and art, education and 
literature, the power of the press and the achievements of en- 
terprise to aid us, with the evidences that the missionary 
work is no longer an experiment, but a success which has re- 
ceived the seal of Heaven’s approbation, with the living pow- 
er of the Spirit of God still breathing through all the means, 
the ministry of the present age takes up the work where 
their predecessors have left it, and adds the influence of its 
prayers and toils to hasten the final consummation. It falls 
into a train of the noblest succession and association, a train 
of which the front ranks have long been mingling with the 
ineffable glory, and which still reaches from earth to heaven. 
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It is encompassed with a great cloud of witnesses. It passes 
to its work through their bending ranks. A part of their 
joy consists in seeing others prosecuting their work and emu- 
lating their example. 

“He that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal; that both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” Thus does Christ assure the faithful 
laborers of all times, that joyful results and a glorious harvest 
will attend and follow the prosecution of their appropriate 
work ; that no seed they sow will ever perish, and no effort 
fail of a glad and happy issue. 

In the very act of sowing outwardly, the spiritual husband- 
man is sowing énwardly too, and even if the former fail, the 
latter will be certainly productive of fruit. To co-operate 
with God in his great plans of love, to follow in the path- 
way that Jesus trod, to labor to extend the kingdom of right- 
eousuess and peace on earth, is to bring the mind directly un- 
der the influence of those principles that will develop and 
strengthen its faculties, and open the sources of the most ex- 
quisite enjoyment. In scattering the seeds of life, we sow 
our own characters. We unite our interests with those of 
the great government of God. We move ina line with his 
purposes. Every hallowed aim takes an angel shape; every 
lofty aspiration enters into a bright, imperishable form. There 
is nothing good which it does not bless, nothing great or good 
which does not bless and join it. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Moses was a missionary of the ancient faith to the court 
and people of Pharaoh. His being was consecrated to the 
service of God, and the perpetuation and extension of the 
true religion, and that consecration was his educator. It dis- 
ciplined his intellectual powers; sanctified the knowledge 
that he had acquired from the Egyptians; qualified him to 
lead forth the hosts of Israel; gave him insight into the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence that to-day lie at the basis of all civ- 
ilized governments, and placed in his hands the pen of in- 
spiration, that renders his writings immortal. Time would 
fail us to speak of the host, whose souls have been enriched, 
whose affections have been warmed, and whose hopes have 
been brightened by the grandeur and the glory of the under- 
takings, to which they have devoted their lives. As there is 
no end more important than this, no charity more exalted 
than this, so there is no purer, more angelic, more Christ- 
like joy "than that of being instrumental in winning souls. 
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Immediate success, to a greater or less extent frequently 
crowns the labors of the spiritual husbandman. He who 
tills the natural soil may not expect to gather in Azs harvest, 
while he is yet engaged in sowing the seed, but he who labors 
for souls may behold this very phenomenon. Like some 
trees in southern climes, the bud, the blossom and the ripen- 
ed fruit are clustered close together. ‘There are yet four 
months and then cometh harvest.” The seed was sown, and 
the harvest would come at its appointed regular season, yet 
four months distant. “But behold,’ continued the Divine 
Teacher, “I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest.’; Had he spo- 
ken of the literal fields spread out before him, it would have 
been a strange unheard of anomaly, contrary to the univer- 
sal orderings of Providence; not so, however, of the spirit- 
ual harvest, there and then to be gathered. Even as he spoke 
multitudes were hastening from the city to receive his mes- 
sage and to believe in his name. So is it often the privilege 
of the faithful sower of the word to realize the vision of 
Amos, “The plowman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed.” 

The expectation of success has a divine warrant for its en- 
couragement. ‘For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth. It shall not return unto me void, butit shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” ‘Let us not be weary in well doing, for 
in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” ‘He that go- 
eth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Such are the divine intimations given for the consolation of 
him, who longing for the salvation of a lost world, goes forth 
to do his Master's bidding in the work assigned him. 

In night seasons of despondence and trial, the Christian 
minister often vents the lamentation of the prophet: “I have 
Jabored in vain; I have spent my strength for naught; who 
hath believed my report?’ His imagined failure, may be 
the result of misapprehension, for the success of the faithful 
minister is not always immediately apparent. Impressions 
are often made, of which at the time we know nothing, and 
of which though efficient for good, we may continue to be ig- 
norant, until we receive the reward of faithfulness in another 
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world. So too the seed may lie buried long, and all expecta- 
tion of its germination be abandoned, while still it has vitali- 
ty, and a future day will reward the laborer as he shall cut 
the ripened fruit. A grain of corn was recently taken from 
the withered hand of an Egyptian mummy. There it had 
lain, since that body was embalmed, thousands of years gone 
by. Revolution had followed revolution since that Egyptian’s 
death. Mighty empires had arisen and passed away. Suc- 
cessive generations of men have appeared upon the stage of 
life, have each acted its part and given place to its successor, 
while there in the death grasp of that once living member of 
our race, that grain of corn has rested, until the curious trav- 
eller but lately found it, seized it, and committed it to the 
earth, and we have actually looked upon the expansion of that 
germ so long concealed, and have gazed upon the ripened 
grain, multiplied athousand fold. Thus by its successful cul- 
tivation in our day has a link been formed binding the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era to that distant period of 
Pagan Egypt’s history. And so an impression, secret and 
unnoticed as it may be made to-day and held in the grasp of 
time, may becomea link, binding together the season of spir- 
itual sowing, and the distant yet certain harvest. The sowing 
of one day may be the reaping of another; the sowing of 
one age the harvest of the next. A Hans Egede may toil 
and preach and pray for the Christianization of Greenland for 
fifteen weary years, and witness not one soul converted to 
Christ, but the truth he has preached shall in later years 
spring up, and his successors shall reap the harvest of a con- 
verted nation. A Wickliffe’s bones are disinterred and burned, 
and their ashes scattered to the winds of heaven, but already 
the youthful Huss, growing up in an obscure village of Bo- 
hemia, has caught the flying seed of the word, he scattered, 
and is divinely prepared for its reception and dissemination. 
Huss himself may die a martyr’s death and leave the world to 
its moral gloom, but a century later, and Luther shall be in- 
spired by his example, and shall surpass his labors. “And 
herein is that saying true, one soweth and another reapeth.” 
This is our comfort and consolation, that the word we 
preach is not the word of man, but the word of God. How- 
ever weak and unworthy the instrument, it is God’s appointed 
ordinance. Often when in conscious weakness and feebleness 
we utter its wondrous verities, when at times we are pressed 
down by want of faith and want of zeal, our work dimmed 
and clouded by human sin, and human fraility and infirmity ; 
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or what is equally felt, often when inculcating solemn lessons, 
which we have most urgent need ourselves to learn, demand- 
ing tears of contrition which we need ourselves first to weep, 
what a comfort to feel sad on the assurance that “the Word 
of God is not bound !” 

Nor shall the faithful minister lose his reward even with 
regard to those for whom he labors in vain. ‘For we are un- 
to God a sweet savor of Christ in them that are saved and in 
them that are lost.” The preacher is sent forth to sow, not 
commanded to reap. ‘The field,” one well remarks, “yields 
flowers and fruits that are swollen with the dew and redolent 
with the odors, even when trodden under foot of man. And 
though in gathering the harvest, but here and there a single 
sheaf, if any, be found, while the harvest is covered with 
tares, the reaper shall come home rejoicing. He has done a 
work for God, which will not be forgotten, even though his 
sweetest hopes have suffered sad defeat.” ‘Let me labor 
for fifty years,” wrote Henry Martyn, when at Dinapore he 
labored amid many discouragements, “amid scorn, and with- 
out seeing one soul converted, still it shall not be worse for 
my soul in eternity, nor even worse for it intime. The Lord 
Jesus who controls all events, is my Friend, my Master, my 
God.” And now glance at the glorious isswe of this service ; 
the final recompense of both sower and reaper. Of every 
seed here sown the produce shall be reaped in eternity. The 
faithful minister ‘‘gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” He has 
operated on mind, cultivated spirit, sown immortal seed in 
immortal soil, and he goes to reap a harvest which will be 
ever growing under his sickle, to pluck fruit on which time 
and change have no dominion. It will be the reward of labor, 
rest after toil, repose on the bosom of Him, for whom the 
work is done. And then too the reward is to be enjoyed in 
happy fellowship with all the faithful associates in labor, and 
with all the fruit of labor, and is thus to be indefinitely en- 
hanced, “That both he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together.” How shall we picture the joy of spirits, 
rescued themselves from endless death, meeting alike the em- 
brace of those, who were the means of saving them, and of 
those who were after saved by them. How divine the de- 
light of finding themselves all in the presence of the Great 
Master, receiving his approbation, entering into his joy, re- 
joicing with him in the harmony and welfare of all sanctified 
spiritual being, in the attainment of which he allowed them 
the honor to participate! Assembled at the heavenly feast, 
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with the Savior before them, and the white-robed band of 
immortals, saved through their instrumentality, seated by his 
side, they may. join in Paul’s burning words of triumph, 
‘What is our hope or joy or crown of rejoicing? Are not ye 
in the presence of the Lord Jesus ?” 





ARTICLE VIII. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


Tne reception of the ““Dorpat Review,” has directed our at- 
tention, with increased interest to the condition of the Luth- 
eran Church, in the vast empire of Russia. Of that empire, 
extending more than half way around the globe, (about one 
hundred and ninety degrees of longitude), nearly seven thous- 
and miles from the eastern part of Europe to the western 
part of America, and over two thousand miles from north to 
south, the portion, in which the Lutheran population predomi- 
nates, may be regarded as the true source of spiritual and in- 
tellectual life and light for its immense population of more 
than seventy millions of souls, (71,243 616).* When Peter 
the Great conquered the Baltic provinces of Ingria, Estho- 
nia and Livonia, he is said at once to have regarded them 
as the brightest jewels in his crown. His reason for this was, 
that they opened to hima direct communication with the civ- 
ilized world, and they are, in fact, still the centre of its civi- 
lization, whence it must radiate into the darker and more dis- 
tant parts of the empire. It is not merely that St. Peters- 
burg, the capital of the empire, is located here, but that 
here alone is to be found any large body of ‘truly civilized 
and christian population. (For obvious reasons, we take no 
account of Poland). And just here it is that the Lutheran 
population is found. With the exception of St. Petersburg, 
(formerly Ingria,) they form the almost exclusive population 
of the Baltic or East Sea provinces, Kurland, Livonia, Es- 
thonia and Finland. 


* Census for 1856. Now (1860) perhaps 75,000,000 
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Considered as a whole, Russia can scarcely be ranked 
among civilized nations. The nobles are, of course, the body 
chiefly acted upon, by the civilization which Peter the 
Great so nobly labored to introduce into his empire. The 
great mass of the people, being in the condition of abject sla- 
very, or very little elevated above it, the very elements of 
civilization are wanting among them. Among the upper clas- 
ses also the adoption of French ideas, in literature and social 
life, evidently tends rather to undermine civilization than to 
establish itupon a firm basis. Nor does the established 
Church exert any great influence in this direction. The great 
mass of the people know very little about the simplest doc- 
trines of Christianity. The impression made by their most 
solemn religious ceremonies, such as the celebration of the 
mass, all the services being in an unknown language, evident- 
ly depends upon the appearance and bearing of the gorgeous- 
ly robed priests more than upon any religious ideas, thus exci- 
ted. The schools that exist are chiefly for the education of 
the clergy, and, of course, very few of the laity in the humb- 
ler classes can read. Thus hasthe Russian church remained 
for nearly a thousand years, a petrifaction of Greek errors 
and orthodoxy. How is this imperfect form of Christianity, 
to which we can scarcely apply a name so sacred, to be ani- 
mated by a living faith and elevated to the dignity of a true 
Christian life, which is the only sure basis of genuine civili- 
zation? That it cannot be done in a day, or in a single gen- 
eration, has been proved by the illustrious example of Peter, 
the Great. Whatever one man, invested with almost unlim- 
ited power, could do, he did. Nor can there be any doubt 
that he gave a mighty impulse to his empire, laying the foun- 
dations of a political and social fabric, so far as material in- 
fluences and arrangements are concerned, upon which his suc- 
cessors have continued to build most successfully. But it is 
evident, that higher spiritual elements, than any communicated 
by Peter, or Alexander, or Nicholas, are wanting for the re- 
generation of such a people as the Slavonians and other 
great races composing the Russian nationality. That Prot- 
estantism, and especially the Protestantism of the Lutheran 
Church, supplies this element, is evident from the transfor- 
mation which it has wrought, not only upon Germany, but 
upon every other country, where it has found entrance, as 
witness Holland, England and the United States. 

Let us now look at the facilities which the Lutheran Church 
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possesses for the performance of this great work to which, 
in the providence of God, she seems called. 

The Lutheran Church has undisputed possession of Fin- 
Jand, which forms the north eastern corner of the Russian 
empire. Here, out of a population of one million four hun- 
dred thousand, only thirty-three thousand belonged (accord- 
ing to Wiggers in 1842) to the Greco-Russian Church, so 
that the Lutheran population of that province must by this 
time be at least a million and a half. The Finns do not in- 
deed rank among the most intellectual and highly civilized 
races. But that they are susceptible of a high degree of in- 
tellectual culture is proved by the progress made in all the 
arts of life, in religion and the science of politics, not only 
by the Finns of Finland proper, but also by the position of 
the Hungarian Magyars, who are also members of this great 
family.* To their moral character, Pritchard (iii, 309) pays 
the following compliment: ‘The man by his word, the ox by 
his horn,”’ is an old Finnish proverb that will suit the national 
character, particularly in the interior of the country, where 
it has been preserved in its purity.” He subsequently adds, 
“They are in general very temperate. * * The laborer works 
with persevering exertion; he is in the fields and meadows 
from sunrise to sunset, is content with scanty fare, and en- 
joys scarcely four or five hours of rest. The Finlanders are 
not deficient in mechanical skill, which is evinced in the man- 
ufacture of their various implements. * * * Quarrels, 
fights, or crimes of violence are seldom to be heard of in the 
inland parts.”” Even the dread entertained in early ages for 
the Northern Finns argues a certain ascendancy and _ superi- 
ority of intellectual power in the race. Comparing their 
present condition with the account given of them by Tacitus, 
eighteen hundred years ago, we cannot but be struck with 
their progress, however slow it may have been. ‘The Fen- 
ni,” says that celebrated writer (in his Germania, section 46) 
“live in a state of amazing savageness and squalid poverty. 
They are destitute of arms, horses and settled abode. Their 
food is wild herbs, their clothing skins ; their bed, the ground. 
Their only dependance is their arrows, which for want of 
iron are headed with bone, and the chase is the support of 
the women as well as of the men, with whom they wander in 
the pursuit, and claim a share of the prey. Nor do they pro- 


* See Pritchard's Researches, Vol. III, pp. 324-341 
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vide any other shelter for their infants from wild beasts and 
storms, than a covering of branches twisted together. This 
is the resort of youth, ‘this is the receptacle of old age.” Now 
we see magnificent cities, smiling villages, comfortable houses, 
vell-cultivated fields, all the arts and “advantages of civilized 
life almost universally diffused from the Gulf of Finland to 
the northern extremity of the Baltic; and instead of the 
former stolid ignorance we have schools, gymnasia and uni- 
versities, crowded churches, devout worshippers and an intel- 
ligent Christian people. It may, indeed, be said that these 
things have been introduced from abroad, by another and su- 
perior race, but that does not disprove the susceptibility in 
the Finns for these ideas, or any difference from our Europe- 
an races generally, especially as we are assured that even be- 
fore their conquest by the Swedes in the 12th century they 
had already made considerable progress since the time of 
Tacitus, having discovered the use of iron and become culti- 
vators of the ground. That the mingling of the Swedes with 
them has had a salutary influence upon their physical and in- 
tellectual development is just what we might anticipate 
from our own national experience, it is by the commingling 
of the more fiery Northmen with the sluggish Saxons, that 
the English race has become so powerful, and no one can 
doubt that American activity and power have their origin, in 
no small degree in the various races which here combine to 
form a new nationality. 

As to the present condition of the Lutheran Church in Fin- 
land, Wiggers (Kirchliche Statistik, pp. 423 to 425) tells us 
that, ‘The Church of Finland has formed itself entirely af- 
ter the model of that of Sweden , just as the Finnish nation 
is connected by blood relationship to the Swedish, and emu- 
lates it in moral power, depth and truth. Nearly all the 
church regulations, liturgies and church books have been 
transferred from the Swedish to the Finnish church.” All 
Finland is divided into two Episcopal dioceses, Alio and Bor- 
go, the former of which has an archbishop with an assistant 
bishop, but without any authority over the other diocese. 
The bishop and chapter of Borgo have a vote in the election 
of the Archbishop who resides at Helsingfors, which is the 
only connexion between the two dioceses. There is an Im- 
perial Commissioner at St. Petersburg, for the decision of all 
affairs in Finland, those of the Church included, as the medi- 
um of communication between it and the emperor. In Fin- 
land, the Imperial Senate at Helsingfors, through its ecclesi- 
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astical department, is the governing power for the Church. 
The Archbishopric of Alio embraces twenty-one Provost- 
ships (Deaneries) and one hundred and twenty-seven Pastor- 
ates ; the Diocese of Borgo sixteen Provostships, and eighty- 
three Pastorates, one of which, at Wiborg, is German. The 
congregations have frequently two ministers, one of whom is 
termed the “Upper Pastor,” (operator) the other simply 
“Pastor.” When a new district is formed, its minister is 
called a “Preacher.” As nearly all the Pastors have assist- 
ants, the namber of ministers in Finland, cannot at this time, 
be less than five hundred, which would give an average of 
two thousand eight hundred souls to each pastor, making the 
charges large and laborious. The attendance at church is 
very large. In some places only Swedish is preached, in 
others, Swedish and Finnish alternately, in others only Fin- 
nish. The instruction in the higher institutions of learning 
is given altogether in Swedish. The ministers frequently 
preach at remote points of their charge in the houses of the 
peasants or in the open air, such sermons being called “‘cor- 
ner sermons.”’ Now here, it is believed, is sincere piety more 
widely diffused, and recently we have notices of very exten- 
sive awakenings and increase of religious interest. The tone 
of Lutheranism is moderate and sectarianism is scarcely 
known. The University at Helsingfors is well endowed, has 
a learned faculty and a large body of students in attendance, 
a “heological Seminary for special theological and pastoral 
training being connected with it. A recent writer in ‘“Hhler’s 
Kirchenblatt’”’ represents Prof. Granfeldt, who has the de- 
partment of Dogmatic, as favorable to the Prussian Union, 
but we presume that he merely endeavored to moderate the 
violence of the German traveller (Brandt) who conversed 
with him on the subject. The Professor of Church History, 
Lille, is a disciple of Neander, and also of a liberal spirit. 
The Professor of Practical Theology, Schzeumann, is of un- 
doubted orthodoxy. 

Can any one doubt the importance of this influence in the 
Russian empire? Here are thousands of evangelical Chris- 
tians, with well trained pastors and schools and universities, 
with Bible and Missionary and Tract Societies in active oper- 
ation among them, in daily intercourse, not only with individ- 
ual Russians, but with the Russian government itself, allowed 
to come with its petitions even into the audience chamber of 
the Emperor himself. Who can say what their properly di- 
rected efforts may, in the course of time, and in the provi- 
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dence of God, accomplish? Especially may we look for 
this in the direction of their own race which occupies the im- 
mense tracts of north-eastern Europe and the adjacent parts 
of Asia, as far as the river Obi, from the sixtieth degree of 
north latitude to the shores of the White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, and down the river Volga into the very centre of Eu- 
ropean Russia. 

If we turn from the countries north of the Gulf of Finland 
tothose on the South of that great arm of the Baltic, we 
find another body of more than a million and a half of Luth- 
eran population, distributed through the provinces of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Esthonia, Livonia and Kurland, having Dorpat as 
its great theological centre, and St. Petersburg, Riga, Revel, 
and Mittau as its great centres of influence. The original 
basis of this population is Finnish also, but its leading influ- 
ence is Germanic. These countries were conquered and chris- 
tianized (according to the ideas then prevalent) in the 13th and 
14th century, by the Hanseatic league and German knights. 
The aborigines were gradually reduced to the condition of serf- 
dom, and the German became the ruling race in Kurland, Livon- 
ia, Esthonia and Ingria, (now St. Petersburg). The character 
of this last named province, has, of course, been greatly af- 
fected by the founding of St. Petersburg, and the establish- 
ment of the Imperial government there—its immense popula- 
tion being, naturally, Russian. Perhaps, however, this may, 
ultimately, result only in bringing the Russian population 
more directly into contact with German civilization and Prot- 
estant principles. Thus, for example, “the Provincial Syn- 
od of St. Petersburg,” held its last meeting in that great 
city on the 3d, 4th and 5th of February, 1859. There were 
present, besides the bishop, Hillner, who also holds the rank 
of “Ober-Consistorialrath,” forty-two pastors and two candi- 
dates (only half the members of the Synod are required to 
be present at each annual session). The meeting was opened 
as usual, with the preaching of a sermon by the President. 
The first business transacted was the reading of the Minutes 
of the “Conference” as we would call it (““Synode des ersten 
Probstbezirks”’) of Southern Russia, which is attached to the 
St. Petersburg Synod, but has to meet by itself on account 
of the great distance at which the small number of members, 
composing it, live from the province of St. Petersburg. Their 
field of labor is in Bessarabia, the south-western province of 
Russia, which borders on the Black Sea, and has Odessa as 
its capital, at a distance of something like one thousand 
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miles from St. Petersburg. We believe there are only four 
Lutheran ministers in that province, and the principal busi- 
ness which they reported, was the publication of an improved 
German Hymn Book, of which thirty thousand copies had 
been put into circulation since its first publication in 1824. 

Part of the second day’s proceedings of Synod was devo- 
ted to the subject of “‘Missions,”’ on which pastor Biichmann, 
Sen., presented a report. Missionary meetings had been 
held in several of the churches in St. Petersburg, in Zarkoje, 
Panlowsk and some other places. The income had been 
seven hundred and seventy-five rubles, about five hundred 
and eighty-one dollars of our money. Of this, a part had 
been sent to the Leipzig Missionary Society, and part to the 
support of the missionary Hahn in South Africa, he having 
gone forth from Russia to labor among the heathen. It was 
likewise stated that the Finnish members* would, for the 
present, co-operate in the support of the Leipzig Missionary 
Society, their plans for laboring among the cognate races of 
the north having been disappointed for the present. On the 
first Sunday in Epiphany, one of the Finnish congregations 
took up its first collection for Missions, and the proceeds 
were thirty-eight rubles, eight gold finger-rings and a pair of 
ear-rings. We think that has the “ring of the true metal,” 
and hail it as an omen for good to our Lutheran Church in 
Russia as well as to the heathen. The St. Petersburg pas- 
tors were made a committee to report at the next meeting on 
Sunday Schools. A resolution was adopted to petition for 
exemption of teachers connected with the Consistorial dis- 
trict of St. Petersburg from military service. Also a request 
to the Curator of the Dorpat district to appropriate three of 
the twelve stipends, which he controls in that University, to 
the support of Finnish students of theology, who are to la- 
bor in Ingermannland (Ingria), difficulty being experienced 
in getting Finnish ministers for that district, the Finns pre- 
ferring to remain in their own country, Xe. 

Attention was also directed, especially by pastor Biich- 
man, Sen., to the prevalent vices of St. Petersburg, and the 
brethren were exhorted to war manfully and fearlessly against 
them, whereto may the Lord grant them grace. 

We might illustrate our subject by the proceedings of two 


* We understand from this, that the ministers in the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, form a partof this Synod which thus forms a connecting link 
between the German and Finnish Churches. 
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other Russian Synods, which we find in the ‘“Dorpat Zeit- 
schrift,” one held at Walmor, in Livonia, and the other at 
Reval, in Esthonia, but this we presume will suffice to show 
how the operations of the Lutheran Church bear upon ques- 
tions of the deepest interest to Russian civilization and chris- 
tianity. We proceed to a more general view of the condi- 
tion of this part of the Russo-Lutheran Church. 

Those parts of the Lutheran Church, not embraced in Fin- 
land, had, in 1842, (according to Wiggers Kirchliche Statis- 
tik, II, 250), a population of one million five hundred thous- 
and, which had, according to the Gotha Almanac for 1860, 
increased in 1856, to one million eight hundred and thirty- 
six thousand nine hundred and thirty-six. With a corres- 
ponding increase of population in Finland, the whole Luther- 
an population of Russia cannot now be less than three mil- 
lions and ahalf. The present organization of the church in 
Russia proper, dates from the year 1832, when an Imperial 
Commission issued from St. Petersburg a law for the Lutheran 
Church in Russia, instructions to its clergy and church coun- 
cils, and a liturgy for the Lutheran Church, all of which ap- 
plied only to Russia proper, and not to the Grand Duchy of 
Finland. In accordance with this, the clergy and teachers 
of theology are bound to teach according to the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church. Ne deviations from the liturgy 
are allowed, except by the consent of the higher authorities. 
Funerals are to be attended by a minister or some church of- 
ficer. Every member of the church is bound to commune 
once a year. Candidates for the ministry undergo two exam- 
inations, one before the Theological Faculty of Dorpat, an- 
other before the Consistory, which gives permission to preach, 
and a third authorizes installation, but only for from one to 
three years, after which another colloquium determines the 
minister's permanence in the ministry. (Something very 
much like our American plan of licensures, which has been so 
violently decried as un-Lutheran, and without precedent else- 
where!) Provost districts are arranged as follows: In In- 
gria, three; Livonia, eight; Esthonia, eight; Kurland, sev- 
en; Wilna, one; Colonies of Saratov, two: German Colonies 
of South Russia, two; thirty-one in all. The Provosts are 
the medium of communication between the pastors and Con- 
sistories, and have the general superintendence with the duty 
of visitation. Above them stand the Superintendents and 
General Superintendents, the latter name being given to 
those, whose districts are of extraordinary extent. The title 
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of “Bishop,” which has been introduced since 1819, is mere- 
ly honorary, not official. The Emperor nominates two su- 
perintendents-for election, which is done, in some cases, by 
the nobles, but in Riga and Revel, by the magistrates, and 
in St. Petersburg bythe Consistory. The ministers of each 
provostship nominate two candidates for the provostship, one 
of whom is appointed by the Imperial Ministry with the con- 
currence of the Consistory. There are eight Consistories, 
partly Provincial and partly in the cities: St. Petersburg, 
Livonia, Kurland, Esthonia, Moscow, Oesel, Riga and Revel. 
The Consistorial district of Kurland extends over the gov- 
ernments of Lithuania and White Russia; that of Moscow, 
(Moskau) to the neighboring governments, and Siberia, as al- 
so to the colonies of Saratov.* The Consistories consist of 
an equal number of clergymen and laymen, under the Presi- 
dency of a layman, all belonging to the Lutheran Church. 
The Superintendent is always Vice-President of the Consis- 
tory. This body has charge of marriages and divorces. The 
members do not all reside in the same place, ‘and the meet- 
ings are not held weekly, but at appointed times of longer 
interval. A General Consistory, composed of deputies from 
the lower Consistories, meets twice a year at St. Petersburg, 
and has charge of appeals in matrimonial cases, being subject 
in money matters to the Senate of Control, (dirigirender 
Senat), in other matters to the Ministry of the Interior. 
Ministerial Synods are formed for all the Consistorial dis- 
tricts except that of Moscow, in which the ministers are too 
widely separated. Only half the ministers are required to be 
present at each annual session. Their object is mutual*im- 
provement in ministerial duty. Candidates do not take an 
active part. There are also Provost Synods. A General 
Synod also occasionally convenes, but only as an advisory 
body, (another cdincidence with our American system). It 
consists of clerical and lay delegates appointed by the Con- 
sistories and Consistorial districts. 

The colonies of Wiirtemberg separatists in Georgia or 
Grusia,} were, at their own request, in 1841, united with the 
general government of the Lutheran Church. The history 


* Saratov is the capital of a government of the same name, on the riv- 
er Volga, about four hundred miles south-east of Moscow, and three hun- 
dred north-west of the Caspian sea. 


+ The Russian province of Grusia, which we commonly call Georgia, 
is situated between the Black and Caspian seas, on the southern declivity 
of the Caucasus, and has Teflis as its capital. 
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of these emigrants is, perhaps, one of the most singular chap- 
ters in the whole history of Lutheranism. In 1817, fourteen 
hundred families of Wiirtembergers, dissatisfied with the 
state of religion in their native land, and believing that they 
could only retain the true faith by going into some country, 
where they would be permitted to act out their conscientious 
convictions, believing also that Christ was about to appear 
and commence his personal reign at Jerusalem, where all his 
faithful people went to join him, obtained permission from 
the Emperor Alexander I, to settle in Grusia, which they 
had taken into their heads was in some way connected with 
Christ’s second advent. Passing down the Danube they ar- 
rived at Odessa on the Black Sea. Here, whilst undergoing 
a rigid quarantine, they lost fully half their number by a 
terrible epidemic. This so discouraged many of them, that 
they determined to remain in the German colonies, already 
established in the neighborhood of Odessa. But four hun- 
dred families persevered in their original intention, and an- 
other hundred of those, previously settled there, becoming 
infected with the same views, determined to enter upon their 
pilgrimage with those who, were going to Palestine by the 
way of Grusia, where they arrived in good condition, about 
the end of the year 1818. There they still remain in very 
comfortable circumstances, settled in seven different villages, 
besides a large body of mechanics, who form an important 
quarter of the city of Teflis. Their spiritual destitution was 
first supplied by some missionaries from Basel, who visited 
Teflis with the view of establishing a mission among the Mo- 
harimedans, who also, at the request of the people, generally 
drew up for them a system of church government, which was 
approved by the civil government, and had a good influence 
in restoring not only external order, but also more sober ideas 
in religion generally. They had at first introduced persons 
appointed by the congregation from among its own members 
to perform spiritual functions, baptize, marry, bury and the 
like. Now they requested that preachers might be sent them 
from Basel, which was done until 1842, since which time they 
receive pastors from Dorpat, who labor among them with ev- 
ident tokens of the Divine blessing. 

In 1842 there were about thirty thousand Lutherans in 
Russian Poland, with forty pastors, chiefly among the Ger- 
man population, which is also very widely dispersed, so that 
many portions were only visited by their ministers at long 
intervals. 
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Of the fragments of the Lutheran Church in Siberia and 
Russian America we have not space to speak upon this occa- 
sion. But what we have said may suffice to show how wide- 
ly diffused this element is through the Russian empire, and 
who can doubt, that if it were universally animated by the 
Spirit of Christ, it would be a “leaven to leaven” the whole 
mass through which it is thus spread ?* 


* Since writing the above we have met with the following abstract of 
the Report on the State of Religion in Finland, presented to the second 
Scandinavian Church Diet, which met at Lund, in Sweden, from August 
31st, to September Ist, 1859. It contains a few points not embraced in 
our statement, but gives some details, cf which we were not then in 
possession ; 

“Finland does not properly belong to Scandinavia, but the bonds of a 
common religion and (partly) of a common language, and the strongest 
mutual attachment, unite it closely with Scandinavia. A report of the 
Finnish Provost, Alopaeus, on the religious condition of his country, 
was therefore listened to by the Scandinavian Diet with the deepest emo- 
tion, and made a profound impression. The old church-history of Fin- 
land is closely connected with that of Sweden. At the beginning of the 
present century, Neology was generally prevailing, until, about twenty- 
five years ago, a powerful revival took place through the labors of a 
rem Rutsalainen. At the University of Helsingfors, a circle of 

ietists formed itself and founded a “Collegium Pietatis.” The theolo- 
gian, Stenbeck, and the translators of the Bible, Ingman and Berg, were 
the leaders, Long they had to struggle against a powerful opposition, 
but at length they acquired general esteem. Stenbeck is at present Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogics at the University, and Ingman has earned great 
merits on behalf of the circulation of the Finnish Bible. The Moravi- 
ans found many friends, especially through the writings of Rev. Mr. 
Rengwist. Old Lutherans are found in the middle and the south of Fin- 
land. They place the writings of Luther almost on a level with the Bible, 
and reject everything that does not come from Luther. On the frontier 
of Russia, finally, there is a sect of Jumpers, who despise the ministry, 
marriage, and everything connected with the State Church. The present 
theological faculty exert a very marked influence on the religious condi- 
tion of the province, in particular the Professors Schaumann and Gran- 
felt. The formeris the editor of a Journal for the Finnish Church, and 
one of the founders of the Finnish Missionary Society, which publishes 
both a Swedish and a Finnish missionary paper. There is also a Bible 
Society, founded in 1812, and an Evangelical Association, for the circu- 
lation of tracts, but both are said to be in a certain state of lethargy. 
The meetings of the clergy awaken, every year, a greater interest, and a 
Synod meets ever other or every third year. Among the population of 
Finland, which amounts to one million five hundred thousand souls, 
there are no more than forty thousand Swedes—the others are Finns, 
but the Swedish language is generally the language of the educated clas- 
ses, of the learned schools, and in particular of the University."—N. Y- 
Ind. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST CLEARLY ESTABLISHED FROM 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By Rev. R. Weiser, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tue Divinity of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, is, and 
forever must remain, “HE GROUND AND PILLAR OF THE 
TruTH,” the grand centre, around which all the doctrines of 
Christianity must revolve in concert and harmony. Destroy 
this great doctrine, and you blot the sun of our moral heav- 
ens from existence, you destroy the atonement, you make 
“the blood of the everlasting covenant of none effect,” and 
turn the poor sinner adrift upon the boisterous ocean of doubt 
and perplexity. The Church of Christ has always, from the 
beginning, held fast to this blessed doctrine. Even the Church 
of Rome, with all her glaring errors, has never abandoned 
this doctrine. Here she stands as firm and immovable as 
when in the Council of Chalcedon, she nobly condemned the 
heresy of Nestorius. In this, the fourth General Council of 
the Church, held in 431, the Supreme Divinity of our Lord 
was fully established as a cardinal doctrine of Christianity. 
And the doctrine then and there established, has been the 
doctrine of the whole Christian Church down to the present 
day. It is true, there have been those in every age, who did 
not receive the doctrines as set forth in the Council of Chal- 
cedon, as the Eutychians, the Monophysites, the Jacobites, 
and in later times the Socinians and the Unitarians of our 
own day. But the great mass of Christians, have always, 
and do now believe the doctrine as then established, or rather 
as then defined. And this doctrine is incorporated into the 
creeds of all orthodox Churches. Our own Confession has 
fully endorsed this doctrine in Article III. It is there 
set forth in clear, strong and unequivocal language: “We be- 
lieve and teach, that God the Son became man, that he was 
born of a pure virgin, and that the two natures, human and 
divine, are inseparably united in one person, constituting one 
Christ, who is true God, and true man, that he was truly 
born, that he suffered, was crucified, died, was buried, that 
he became a sacrifice, not only for original, but for all other 
sins, and that he appeased the wrath of God.” This is the 
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first clause of the Augustan Confession. The same doctrine 
is set forth, if possible, even more clearly and distinctly in the 
Westminster Confession, in these emphatic words: “The 
Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlast- 
ing of the Father, the very and Erernat Gop of one sub- 
stance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin of her substance, so that the two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, the godhead and the man- 
hood, were joined together in one person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” Nor 
should we forget that noble testimony contained in what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed, coming down from the remotest 
Christian antiquity, which we all love and cherish as we do 
the memory of our early home scenes. We learned to repeat 
it with our infant lips, and may we not hope and pray that 
we may not forget it in our dying moments. Nor should we 
in this place overlook that other noble testimony which is al- 
most Apostolic in the Nicene Creed which reads thus: “I 
believe in one only Lord Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, be- 
gotten of the Father before the foundation of the world, God 
of God, Light of Light, True God of the True God, born, 
not created, in substance one with the Father, through whom 
all things are made, who on account of our sins came down 
from heaven, and was crucified, dead and buried for us.” 
Nor should we forget that other noble testimony of the an- 
cient Church, the Athanasian Creed, which says: “The Fa- 
ther is neither created, nor made, nor born, the Son is of the 
Father, not made, nor created, but born. This is the true 
faith, viz: That we believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, true God and true man.” This is the voice of 
the ancient Church as uttered by a long line of confessors 
and martyrs, yea, by the piety of all ages down to our own 
day. This isevidently the doctrine of the Bible, and has been 
from the beginning. Nor does it require any great amount 
of philosophy or philology to prove it from the Word of God. 
We shall therefore not enter into the hidden mazes of theo- 
logical researches, nor follow the devious intricacies of learn- 
ed dogmatics to prove the divinity of Christ, but confine our 
present examination to the Word of God alone. 

The incarnation of Jesus Christ, in the Bible, is called a 
“mystery,” 1 Tim. 3: 16, “Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness,” because like everything else appertaining to the Great 
God, it is incomprehensible to finite minds. We cannot com- 
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prehend God as a unit, any better than as a Trinity. In 
either aspect he is to us incomprehensible. ‘“‘Who, by search- 
ing can find out God,” either as a Unity or a Trinity? All 
we know of God, excepta dim, glimmering, shadowy out- 
line of his existence which is reflected from the light of na- 
ture, we have received from the Bible. All we know of God 
as to his mode of existence, we have learned from his own 
Revelation, and in this Revelation he has been pleased to 
make himself known as a Triune Being. Some learned Theo- 
logians believe that the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly re- 
vealed even in the Old Testament, whilst others doubt it. It 
does not fall within our present scope, to enter into this con- 
troversy. We would merely say at this point, that the truth 
seems to be this, by the superior light of the New Testament 
we can clearly trace the doctrine of the Trinity in the Old 
Testament. This is clearly set forth in an able Essay on the 
Doctrines of the Trinity, by Dr. George Calixtus, (in 1645). 
As the doctrine of the Trinity, which of course involves 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, is one of pure revelation, we 
shall confine ourselves exclusively to the Biblical arguments. 
We believe that Jesus Christ is, “God over all blessed forev- 
er more.” And we are ready to give to every mana reason 
of the hope that is within us. We believe that Jesus Christ 
is God for the following reasons, viz : 

I. Because the names, that belong exclusively to God, are 
freely applied to Christ. 

II. Because the highest honors of divine worship are paid 
to Christ on earth and in heaven. 

III. Because the incommunicable attributes of the Great 
Eternal Jehovah are freely and unreservedly ascribed to 
Christ. 

IV. Because he has hitherto comforted and sustained all 
those who have put their trust in him, in life and in death. 

That Jesus was God, manifested in the flesh, is clear from 
1 Tim. 3: 16. “And without controversy great is the mys- 
tery of godliness, God manifested in the flesh.” We are 
aware that some learned men in ancient as well as in modern 
times, have tried to throw doubts over this pure gem of reve- 
lation. The reading in Greek, which is, @eo¢ epavepion, is 
said to be in a numberof manuscripts and versions; os, or o 
instead of @sos, it would then read, “who was manifested in 
the flesh.” But it can easily be shown how, by the usual 
mode of contracting words in Mss., the word és, is fre- 
quently thus formed, The whole sense of the passage ex- 
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cludes the very idea of connecting @cos, into os or 6. It must 
therefore stand as we find it in the Latin Vulgate, “Deus 
manifestatus.est in carne,’ and as Luther has it, “ott ist 
offenbaret im Fleisch,” and our English version “God mani- 
fested in the flesh.” But for a full confirmation of this mani- 
festation of God in the flesh, look at Isaiah 7: 14, “A vir- 
gin shall concieve and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel,” i. e., “God with us.” 

That this passage clearly and unequivocally refers to 
Christ, is beyond all controversy, proved from Matt. 1: 23, 
“Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and shall call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is God with us.” In Isaiah 9: 6, he is called “Tue 
Micuty Gop, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

Would it be right and proper to apply such titles to any 
being less than God? What else was Jesus Christ but a 
clear manifestation of the hitherto unseen and invisible God ? 
Did not Solomon also strongly shadow forth this idea in 
Prov. 30: 4, when he asked the questions, ‘‘Who hath as- 
cended up into heaven, or descended, who gathered the winds 
in his fist, who hath bound the waters in a garment, who hath 
established (or founded) all the ends of the earth, what is 
his name, and what is his Son’s name?” Ages after Solomon 
slept with his fathers, a little fleet of boats might be seen on 
the sea of Galilee, the sea was rough by reason of the storm, 
the waves were rising mountain-high; there was one there 
asleep in the hinder part of a frail vessel, his terrified disci- 
ples called upon him for help, “Lord save or we perish.’’ 
He arose and rebuked the raging tempest, and there was a 
great calm! What was his name, and what was his son’s 
name? His name was Jehovah, Jesus. Here is an answer 
to Solomon’s question. His name is Emmanuel, God with 
us, or God manifested in the flesh. John tells us in plain 
and explicit words that Jesus was God, verse 1, @os gv 6 royos 
“And God was the word,” and in the 14th verse the mean- 
ing of John in the first verse, is so clearly and unequivocally 
determined, that no language can make it any plainer, ‘and 
the word became, flesh, and dwelt among us.” In 1 Cor. 2: 
8, Jesus is called the “Lord of glory,” rov xvprov rns doéms. Is 
not this one of the names of God? 

In Acts 20: 28, Paul says, “Feed the Church of God, 
which he, (God) purchased with his own blood.” How could 
God purchase the Church with his own blood otherwise than 
as God incarnate? God is immortal and invisible, and as a 
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pure spirit must necessarily be impassible, (incapable of eith- 
er suffering or dying), it was therefore necessary for him to 
vail his purely spiritual nature in the habiliments of human- 
ity, that he might suffer and die for perishing sinners. This 
is another of those difficult passages that Socinians cannot 
reconcile with their undiblical creeds, and therefore they en- 
deavor to destroy its power by an appeal to the blunders of 
those who copied the ancient manuscripts and codices, It 
appears that some Mss. of great authority instead of exx7- 
ovav tov @cov, read exxaysiay row xvpiov, and some very respecta- 
ble Mss. read exxanocaw rov xvpiov xai @cov, This last reading 
is adopted by Wetstein and Griesbach. But Wakefield, an 
honest Unitarian, admits the first reading of rov @sov, of God, 
but tries to destroy the force of the passage in another rath- 
er strained and fanciful way. In Rom. 9: 5, we have an- 
other strong text, “of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed forever more.” This is a 
passage that has given those who deny Christ’s divinity, con- 
siderable trouble, but unfortunately for their cause, they re- 
ceive no countenance from any respectable ancient Mss. Our 
English translation is not as strong even as the Greek will 
allow. Luther has the precise meaning of the Greek, “Der 
dt ist Gott iiber alles, gelobet in Ewigkeit, Amen, “Who is 
God over all, blessed forever more, Amen. ‘This is the plain 
meaning of the whole verse, and no ingenuity or skill can 
derive any other meaning from it. Heis indeed God over 
all, and as such will reign until all shall bow before him. In 
Phil. 2: 6, ‘Who being in the form of God thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” This is a very forcible pas- 
sage for Christ’s divinity, and like all such has been tortured 
by Socinians and Arians to mean anything but that which 
would strike the plain common-sense reader at once. Christ 
is not said here to be ouoios @cw, similis Deo, similar to God; 
but oa @rw, equalis vel par Deo, equal to God, i. e., like 
God in every respect. Hence Jesus says in John 10: 30, 
“T and my Father are one.” If one, then there must be a 
perfect equality. No wonder the Jews, who certainly under- 
stood the full force of this declaration, attempted to stone 
Jesus, and said because thou, “being a man makest thyself 
God.” In Col. 2: 9, “For in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the godhead bodily.” What stronger language could be 
used? The word ©corys means the entire being and attri- 
butes of God; these dwelt bodily, i.e. really, actually in 
Christ. In Isaiah 6: 1-19, we have a remarkable vision of 
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Christ, “I saw also the Lord, (in Hebrew, Jehovah ; in Greek, 
xvptos), Sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, above it 
stood the seraphim, and one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, and he said go make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert and 
be healed.” Who was the Being seen in this vision? No 
man can doubt, for a moment, that it was any other than the 
Great God. But by referring to John 12: 37-41 we find 
that the Being seen in this vision was no other than Christ. 
“These things saith Isaiah when he saw his (Christ's) glory, 
and spake of him.” Christ is therefore called the Lord of 
hosts In the 45th Ps. the Father addresses the Son, “Un- 
to the Son he saith, thy throne, O God is forever and ever.” 
But in Hebrews 1: 8, Paul assures us that this language 
was addressed to Christ. Christ therefore is God. In Acts 
10: 36, Jesus is called “Lord of all,” in Rom. 10: 12, he is 
said to be “the same Lord over all,” in Phil. 2: 9, we are 
told that “his name is above every name.” Now how could 
this be if he were not God. would not God’s name be above 
his ? In Rev. 22: 6, Jesus is called the Lord God of the Ho- 
ly prophets, (see in connexion verse 16,) in Rev. 17: 14, Je- 
sus is proclaimed “Lord of lords and King of kings.” In 1 
John 5: 20, it is said of Jesus, “This is the true God and 
eternal life.” Are not the names of God freely applied to 
Christ? and if he were not God to all intents and purposes, 
would not this be an utter perversion of language? But he 
is God over all blessed forever more. Here we might stop, 
but we proceed to prove his Divinity from the Divine honors 
that are paid to him on earth and in heaven. 

The highest honors are paid to Christ, he is worshipped as 
a God, and hence either he must be God, or those who wor- 
ship him are idolaters. Jesus clearly teaches in Matt. 4: 10, 
that God only is to be worshipped, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thouserve.” This corres- 
ponds with the teachings of the Old Testament. Vide Deut. 
6: 13. No Being but God is to be worshipped. This seems 
clear throughout the whole Bible. If we examine a few pas- 
sages of Scripture, e. g., John 5: 23, ‘All should honor the 
Son, even as they honor the Father.” Does not this clearly 
teach that Divine honors are to be paid to Christ ? No amount 
of ingenuity can impair the force of this text. In conformity 
with this view the Apostles themselves worshipped Christ as 
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God. The Apostles, in Acts 1: 24, when they were about 
to fill the vacancy, occasioned by the death of Judas Iscariot, 

directed their prayers to Jesus. “Thou Lord which knowest 
the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou hist 
chosen.”’ The Apostles not only paid divine honors to Christ 
themselves, but they also taught others to do the same. Hence 
we need not be surprised that the first converts to Christiani- 
ty are uniformly represented as worshipping Christ as God. 
In Acts9: 14, we learn, that those holy men, whom Paul in 
his madness persecuted, were in the constant habit of calling 
upon the name of Jesus, “He hath authority to bind all that 
call on this name.’’ Look, too, at 1 Cor. 1: 2, “With all that 
everywhere call upon the name of Jesus Christ.’’ Does not 
this show the universal prevalence of worshipping Christ in 
the first age of Christianity? We have even the testimony 
of heathen writers to this fact. Pliny says, speaking of the 
followers of Chrestus in Asia Minor, in the year A. D. 107, 
“Carmen Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem.”’ Eusebius 
in his His, Eccl. 5: 28, appeals to the ancient Hymns of 
the Church to prove that Christ was recognized as God. 
There are many other instances of divine worship ‘having 
been paid to Christ while on earth, without even a hint on his 
part that there was anything wrong about it. Just before 
his ascension, his disciples worshipped him, and after he wes 
taken from them they worshipped him, (Luke 24: 52), and 
from that day to the present millions have worshipped him 
on earth, and countless millions are now worshipping him in 
heaven. Would Christ who was so zealous for the honor of 
God, have permitted himself to be worshipped if he had not 
been God? Surely not. 

Not only do the pious on earth worship Christ, but all the 
redeemed in heaven. Rev. 1: 5-6, “Unto him that loved, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood, to him be glory 
and dominion forever and ever.” And again in Rev. 5: 11- 
12, “I heard a voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the elders and the numbers of them ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud 
voice, worthy i is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing.” If this be not supreme worship paid to Christ, 
then there is no such a thing in heaven or on earth. 

When Stephen, the first Martyr, was in the agonies of 
death, he prayed thus: ‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” Was 
not this a direct prayer to Christ under the most solemn cir- 
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cumstances? And as he soon after fell asleep, are we not to 
infer that Jesus heard and answered his prayer ? 

Now look at the Divine attributes ascribed to the Son of 
God. God possesses two kinds of attributes, viz: 1. Those 
which are common to God and man, and those which belong 
exclusively to God. The first are love, mercy, compassion, 
&e.; these are called communicable attributes. The sec- 
ond are eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence ; 
these are the incommunicable attributes of God, and cannot, 
therefore, be ascribed to any other being, no matter how ex- 
alted, than God himself. Therefore the Being, to whom these 
incommunicable attributes are ascribed, must be God. But 
we now intend to show from the Scriptures that not only one, 
but all these incommunicable attributes are freely and with- 
out doubt ascribed to Jesus. 1. Eternity is ascribed to Christ, 
John 1: 1; John 17: 5, “Christ is called the First and the 
Last, the Alpha and the Omega.” “Before Abraham was, 1 
am.” 2, Omniscience. Peter says, “Lord thou knowest all 
things,” who but God can know all things? Matt. 11: 4, 
“And Jesus knowing their thoughts.” John 2: 24, “He 
knew all men.” Acts 1: 24, “Thou knowest the hearts of 
all men.” In Col. 2: 3, it is said, “in him, (i.e. in Christ) 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” He 
who possesses all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
must be an Infinite Being, and must therefore be God. 3. 
Omnipotent power and creative energy belong to Christ. 
The work of creation belongs exclusively to God, yet the 
work of creation is ascribed to Christ, Col. 1: 16, “For by 
him, (Christ) were all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him, and for him. And he is before all things, and 
by him all things consist.” The enemies of Christ’s Divini- 
ty find no comfort in the ancient Mss., for they are all with 
us, but they say this is to be understood thus: God worked 
through Christ in the creation, as through an agent, that 
Christ had a delegated power to do these things. How ab- 
surd the idea, if the creative energy were delegated to 
Christ, he were not God. The language of this passage is 
too plain, too emphatic and too well fortified by the whole 
context, to be frittered away by errorists. John in the first 
chapter, v. 10, also confirms what Paul here teaches, 
“All things were made by him.” In Heb. 3: 4, Paul says, 
“he that made all things is God.”” We can therefore be at 
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no loss for Paul’s meaning, when he ascribes the creation of 
all things to Christ. In Heb. 1: 3, Christ is represented as 
“upholding all things.” Jesus is the Creator and upholder of 
all things in heaven and onearth. The creation of an atom 
or a world, an insect or an archangel is the work of Christ. 
What an exalted view does not this give us of our glorious 
Redeemer? Net only our little earth with its few millions 
of inhabitants, but all yon rolling spheres were created, and 
are kept in motion by the Almighty arm of Jesus Christ! 
Look at a few instances of his omnipotent power, when he 
was on earth. Occasionally his divinity flashed out through 
the vail of his humanity. See him at the grave of Lazarus, 
“Come forth !” the chilled blood warms into life and courses 
through the chambers of that silent heart! “I will ;” says 
Christ to the humble suppliant, “Be thou clean.” Do we 
not see the omnipotent power of God flashing through the 
vail of humanity? ‘The Apostles too, wrought all their mir- 
acles in the name of Jesus. Peter says to Eneas, “Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole.” In Rev. 1: 8, Jesus says, “I 
am the Almighty.” In Rev. 1: 18, Jesus is said to have 
“the keys of death and hell.’’ All power in heaven and on 
earth are his. ‘We must all stand before the Judgment seat 
of Christ.” 4. Omnipresence is freely ascribed to Christ. 
Matt. 18: 20, “Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”” Who but 
the omnipresent God could make such a promise ? 

Did not Jesus, when he made this promise to his Church, 
know that the time would come, when his people would be 
gathered together in thousands of places at one and the same 
time, all over the habitable globe, and how could he be pres- 
ent at all places at one and the same time? As God, he is 
present everywhere, in heaven and on earth. This is one of 
the strongest passages in the whole Bible for Christ’s divini- 
ty. Christ, as Godman, is present in the Holy Supper, but 
how, we do not know. Nor is it necessary for us to perplex 
ourselves as to the mode of his presence, let it be enough for 
us to know, that heis present, to cheer and comfort our hearts 
in his holy ordinances. We see then that all the incommu- 
nicable attributes of the Eternal God are freely ascribed to 
Christ, he must therefore be God. He is God over all blessed 
forever more. 

Jesus has hitherto sustained and comforted all those who 
have put their trust in him. No other being but God could 
do this. ‘No man can see God and live.”” This was an ax- 
iom in Hebrew Theology, but we who live under the full 
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blaze of the Gospel light, can now look upon the Jncarnate 
God with an undimmed eye. We can now see God, clothed 
in human flesh, though a “man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief” yet glorious as the Savior of his people. We can 
now look upon him as our “Elder Brother,” our “Great High 
Priest.” His voice does not now shade the mountains as of 
old, but cheers and sooths the troubled heart. He sustained 
Stephen, who cast himself upon him; his grace was sufficient 
for Paul; he sustained the Confessors and Martyrs amid all 
their sufferings. He has sustained all his people in every 
age. His promise and “Lo I am with you to the end of the 
world,” has never yet failed, and never will fail. 

Look at the long and glorious catalogue of dying Chris- 
tians in every age, from Stephen down tothe present hour, 
and has not Jesus been present to sustain and comfort. Did 
you ever hear or read of one true Christian heart that Jesus 
did not sustain in a dying hour? In the brilliant language of 
Dr. J. M. Mason, “The doctrine of our Lord’s divinity is not 
as a fact more interesting to our faith, than as a principle, it 
is essential to our hope. If he were not the true God he 
could not be eternal life. When pressed down by guilt, and 
languishing for happiness, I look around for a deliverer, such 
asmy conscience, my heart and the Word of God assure me I 
need, insult not my agony by directing me to a creature, to a 
man, a mere man like myself. A creature! A man! My 
Redeemer owns my person. My immortal spirit is his pro- 
perty. When I come to die, I must commit it into his hands. 
My soul! my infinitely precious soul committed to a mere 
man—become the property of a mere man! I would not 
trust my body to the highest angel, that burns in the temple 
above. It is only the‘Father of spirits that can have pro- 
perty in spirits, and be their refuge in the hour of transi- 
tion from the present to the approaching world. In short, 
the divinity of Jesus is, in the system of grace, the sun to 
which all its parts are subordinate, which binds them in sa- 
cred concord, and imparts to them their radiance, and life, 
and vigor. ‘Take from it this central luminary, and the glo- 
ry is departed, its holy harmonies are broken, the elements 
rush to chaos, the light of salvation is extinguished forever !”’ 
This is the only view of Christianity that fully meets the 
wants and the woes of lost and ruined sinners. Jesus now 
sitteth at the right hand of God, all power in heaven and on 
earth are his; he has power over death and hell; we have 
the privilege thea to adore and worship him, and it is our 
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duty. Well may we adopt the glowing language of one of 
our most gifted American pulpit orators, Dr. Griffith: “How 
delightful to contemplate the honors that encircle the Lamb 
in the midst of his Father’s throne! After wandering an 
exile from heaven for more than thirty years for our revolt, 
how joyous to know that he has found ahome! After the 
crown of thorns, we are happy to see him wear the diadem of 
the universe. After depending for bread upon the charity 
of his female followers, we are glad to see him the heir of all 
things, and able in his turn to impart to others. After being 
so long despised and neglected by men, we rejoice to know 
that he has found those, who know how to honor him; we ex- 
ult to hear the shout of all heaven in his praise. After the 
agonies of the garden and the cross, we sing and shout for 
joy that he has found infinite and eternal delight in the glory 
of his Father, and the salvation of his Church. Let him have 
his happiness and his honors. Amid all the sufferings of 
life, it shall be our solace that the despised Nazarene has 
found his throne, that the man of sorrows is happy at last. 
Of all the luxuries that ever feasted the human soul, the 
sweetest is to see the Lamb that was slain in the midst of his 
Father’s throne ! We will embalm his name in our grateful 
hearts. We will embalm it by our praise, which shall live 
while we have breath, and sink away upon our dying lips! 
And we will embalm it among the songs of the upper world. 
If we are permitted to come and to stand where the elders 
bow, how will we bow and sing! 

When we look back to Calvary, and then look up and read 
the touching traces of love in those melting eyes, and among 
the prints of the nails and the thorns, we will embalm his 
name, if love and song can doit. We will tell all heaven of 
his love. If ever new inhabitants should come in from other 
worlds, they shall hear the story of Calvary. If commissioned 
in remote ages of eternity to visit other systems, we will car- 
ry the amazing tidings to them. We will tell them to all we 
meet. We will erect monuments of the wonderful facts on 
every plain of heaven, and inscribe them all over with the 
story of the manger, the garden, andthe cross! While grat- 
itude and truth remain, the name and the love of Jesus shall 
never be forgotten.” This Redeemer is able to keep that, 
which is committed into his hands. Our souls, our bodies, 
our property—all we have and are belong to him. Let us 
love and serve him while we live. We shall then be permitted 
to praise him forever in heaven. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
Swepisu LurHeran CHURCH. 


A colony of Swedish Lutherans reached this country as 
early as the year 1638, and settled on the banks of the Del- 
aware. The settlement was contemplated, during the reign 
of Gustavus Adolphus, with the Christian wish of planting 
the Gospel on missionary ground, but the design was not ex- 
ecuted, during his life time. After his death, “the long cher- 
ished project claimed the early attention of Oxenstiern, 
prime minister of Sweden, one of the ablest and best men, 
that ever governed a kingdom. He assumed the chief con- 
trol of the enterprise. These colonists came with a strong 
attachment to the faith in which they had been reared. They 
brought with them the Bible, the Confession and the Cate- 
chism of the Church, as well as the minister of religion to 
instruct them and their children in the knowledge of Divine 
truth. Reorus Torkillus accompanied the first colonists and 
officiated among them as a spiritual teacher, until death ter- 
minated his labors in 1643. Governor Printz joined the col- 
ony in 1642. The royal letter of instruction enjoined upon 
him above all things, to “labor and watch, that he render in 
all things to Almighty God the true worship, which is his 
due, the glory, the praise and the homage, that belong to 
Him, and take good measures that the Divine service is per- 
formed according to the true Confession of Augsburg, the 
Council of Upsal and the ceremonies of the Swedish Church, 
having care that all men, especially the youth, be instructed 
in all the parts of Christianity, and that a good ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline be observed and maintained.” John Campanius 
came, at this time, in the capacity of Chaplain, a man of en- 
lightened zeal, deeply interested in his work, and burning 
with a strong desire to promote the spiritual interests of the 
Aborigines of the country. He labored faithfully for their 
good. He devoted himself to the study of their language, 
that he might the more effectually gain access to their hearts 
and make known to them the riches of redeeming love. He 
also trsnslated into their tongue Luther’s Smaller Catechism. 
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This was, perhaps, the first work ever rendered into the In- 
dian language, and the Swedes were most probably the first 
missionaries among the Indians in this country. Campanius 
labored here for six years and then in 1648, returned to his 
native land. It was the usual practice for the Swedish min- 
isters to be recalled after a few years residence in the colony, 
for the purpose of occupying some important position in the 
Church at home, as a reward for laborious and faithful servi- 
ces. Then came Lokenius, Holgh and others. Fabritius, 
who had been preaching for the Dutch in New York, settled 
among the Swedes in 1677, and served them fourteen years, 
nine of which he was entirely blind. Rudman, Bjérk, Au- 
ren and Sandal followed. The next re-enforcement consist- 
ed of Hesselius and Lidenius. They were succeeded by Dy- 
lander, Noesman, Parlin, Acrelius and others, who rendered 
important and valuable service to the German Lutherans, 
who by this time were beginning to immigrate, in large num- 
bers, to this Western land, and in their destitution, naturally 
looked to their Swedish brethren of the same faith for help. 
Their application was generally received with favor. Those, 
who were acquainted with the German language, kindly came 
to their assistance and labored among them, visiting members 
scattered in different directions and performing for them min- 
isterial service. At several points they also established con- 
gregations. Dylander organized and consecrated the Church 
at Germantown in 1738, and, for some time, regularly offici- 
ated as Pastor. The Swedish ministers were men of sterling 
character, and generally well educated. They maintained 
the most friendly relations with their German Lutheran 
brethren, and when our earlier ministers from Halle reached 
these shores, they co-operated with them most cordially in 
Synodical convention. When Dr. Muhlenberg arrived in 
1742, the Swedes generously offered the use of their churches, 
and the church; in which the Patriarch first proclaimed the 
Gospel, was that of the Swedes at Wicacoa. He was on the 
most intimate and fraternal terms with them. He exercised 
over them considerable influence. He visited them, preached the 
Word and administered the Sacraments. The two nations 
labored together for the advancement of the Lutheran Church 
in America. They were of “one heart and one mind ;” they 
kept “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” At the 
organization of the first German Lutheran Synod in this 
country, in 1748, the Swedish ministers Sandin and Noesman 
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were present and participated in the deliberations. They 
took part in the dedication of the Church in Philadelphia, and 
assisted in the ordination of J. N. Kurtz to the Gospel min- 
istry. In 1752 the Swedish Provost, at a Synodical meet- 
ing, consecrated the new Church at Germantown, just comple- 
ted, and the next day delivered a congratulatory address at 
the opening of the Synodical exercises. At the funeral of 
Rev. J. M. Heintzleman, Acrelius preached the funeral ser- 
mon and baptized his posthumous child. The only distinc- 
tion between the two Churches was national. In Sweden, it 
is true, the Episcopal government is recognized and main- 
tained, but simply on the ground of political expediency or 
convenience, and not on the principle of Apostolic succes- 
sion or the claim of Divine right. The Swedish ministers, 
from the very beginning, rejected every such arrogant pre- 
tension. As early as 1691, when it was feared that Fabriti- 
us might be removed from his labors, in consequence of the 
increasing infirmities of old age, the Swedish Churches of 
this country addressed an appeal to the Lutheran Church at 
Amsterdam, earnestly requesting them to ordain and send to 
them some faithful Swedish student, qualified to instruct them 
in spiritual things. The ordination, thus requested, was 
granted, and, although it was in accordance with that of the 
German Lutheran Church, it never seemed to occasion any 
difficulty. About the year 1701, Falkner, a student of Di- 
vinity, was set apart to the work of the ministry by Messrs. 
Rudman, Bjork and Auren, the first Lutheran minister or- 
dained in this country. If there were no other fact, this 
would be sufficient to repel the assertion, that the Swedish 
Lutheran Church received the doctrine of Episcopacy, in the 
sense in which it is taught by the Church of England. At 
a later period, in 1788, Rev. Christian Streit, Pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Winchester, Virginia, who had studied 
Theology under the direction of Rev. Dr. Wrangel, received 
a call to fill a vacancy in one of the Swedish churches, but 
declined the invitation, in consequence of the precarious state 
of his health, and the impracticability of securing a succes- 
sor for his Virginian congregation. No objection, however, 
was presented by any one, on the ground that Episcopal hands 
had not been laid upon him. 

The first colony of the Swedes in this country was planted 
at Fort Christina, at present the city of Wilmington, Del., in 
1638. Tinicum, now the Lazaretto, twelve miles below Phil- 
adelphia, in 1646, was selected as the residence of Governor 
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Printz, and a Church was also established at Wicacoa, now in- 
cluded in the Southwark District of Philadelphia. With this 
mission was afterwards connected Kingsessing and Upper 
Merion. There was likewise a settlement at Racoon (Swedes- 
borough,) with Penn’s Neck, in New Jersey. Each Church 
had its own Pastor, but they were all under the general care 
of one of these Pastors, who was distinguished with the title 
of Provost. 

The question here naturally arises, how is it that these 
Swedish churches, which were for a long time so promising, 
gradually declined and finally passed over into the Episcopal 
communion? The answer is obvious. Swedish colonization 
ceased, at a very early period. After the year 1656 there 
were few accessions from the parent country, and the rising 
generation, mingling with the English population, soon be- 
came identified with them in interest. Another reason is that 
after a brief service, the Swedish ministers were recalled to 
their native land. Just as many of them were becoming ful- 
ly acquainted with their field of labor and acquiring efficien- 
cy in their work, they were required to enter upon another 
sphere of usefulness at home. And then the growing neces- 
sities for religious exercises in the prevalent language of the 
country incr eased the demand for men, who might be able to 
officiate in English as well as Swedish. Few of the Swedish 
ministers could preach in-English. There was no provision 
made to meet the want, and very naturally the congregations 
turned to their Episcopal brethren for assistance, and thus ‘ 
feeling under obligations to them, readily changed their 
ecclesiastical connexicn. If at the beginning a school had 
been organized for qualifying young men to preach the Gos- 
pel, the result would have been far different. In this respect 
a great mistake was committed. If the German Church would 
have relied entirely upon a ministry from abroad, and the 
tide of immigration from Germany ceased, we would, 
doubt, have suffered in the same way, and shared a similar fate. 
Our churches would have been absorbed in the Episcopal 
Church, particularly as some of our earlier ministers discour- 
aged the idea of perpetuating an English Lutheran Church in 
this land, and advised our English members to connect them- 
selves with the Episcopal Church. As it is, we sustained 
great loss in our larger cities ; other denominations built on 
our material ; thousands abandoned their parental commu- 
nion, because they derived no benefit from the services of the 
sanctuary, conducted in a language with which they were im- 
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perfectly acquainted. The Lutheran Church in America would, 
at this time, present a very different aspect, if the difficulties 
connected with the introduction of the English language had 
not prevailed and retarded our progress, and, if at the com- 
mencement of our career, an institution had been established 
by the Church for the education of a pious and learned min- 
istry. 

After these explanatory remarks respecting the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in this country,* we will, from the material 
we have been able to gather, present a brief sketch of 
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who, in his day, was held in high esteem, and justly regar- 
ded as the ablest and most efficient of all the Swedish Luth- 
eran ministers, who labored, at an early period, in this land. 
Cotemporary with Dr. Muhlenberg, he was a man very much 
of his character and spirit. Gifted, laborious and successful, 
he accomplished important results, not only for his own coun- 
trymen, but for our Lutheran Zion generally. He was one 
of those noble, faithful, devoted men, who stand up, like 
promontories in the sea of life, to help, guide and encourage 
others in the work of the Lord. His memory should be cher- 
ished with gratitude and reverence. He entered upon his 
labors in this country, accredited as Provost or chief Pastor 
of the Swedish churches in 1759, seventeen years after the 
arrival of Muhlenberg, and was, from the beginning, consid- 
ered a superior young man, with few equals in the Church. 
He had a clear vigorous intellect, a warm pure heart. 
His natural endowments and careful culture, his varied and 
enlarged acquisitions, his profound piety and earnest efforts, 
his eloquence and success as a preacher made a deep impres- 
sion upon all who were brought in contact with him. In the 
pulpit he had more than ordinary power. He is represented 
as having been exceedingly popular. When the weather 
permitted, he was usually obliged, in consequence of the 
crowds that attended his ministry, to preach in the open air. 
His eloquence was of a most winning and captivating charac- 
ter. In his manner there was an air of sincerity and an af- 


*For a more detailed account of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 
this country, refer tothe Hallische Nachrichten ; Dr. Reynolds’ Discourse 
before the Historical Society of the Lutheran Church ; Dr. C. W. Schaef- 
fer's Early History of the Lutheran Church; Dr. Hazelius’ American 
Lutheran Church; Dr. Clay’s Annals of the Swedes; and Hazard’s 
Annals of Pennsylvania. 
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fectionate earnestness, deeply impressive. His heart seemed 
to be in sympathy with every word he uttered, his spirit de- 
vout and fervid, his exhibitions of Divine truth were simple 
and lucid, his appeals earnest and stirring, his teachings most 
effective and salutary. He was a man of great integrity of 
character, of unsullied life, illustrating, in his intercourse 
with others, the power and blessedness of the Gospel. No 
one could be long with him without a strong conviction of the 
soundness of his principles and the fixedness of his purpo- 
ses. His piety and motives were beyond suspicion. He was 
distinguished for his simplicity and gentleness. His conver- 
sation was always instructive and tended to edification. He 
made the ministry of the Word the grand aim of his life. 
He was wholly given up to his work. His heart went forth 
in tender sympathy with his flock. Their welfare occu- 
pied his constant thoughts. He labored indefatigably for 
their spiritual improvement. His own people looked upon 
him with feelings of deep affection and cordial sympathy. 
He occupied a high place in the confidence, respect and good 
will of his brethren, who observed with interest the ardor 
and enthusiastic devotion, with which he labored. ‘The 
good Provost,” writes Dr. Muhlenberg, in a communication 
to Halle, “has a burning love for Christ, and does really 
more than his body can bear, and yet he complains, that he 
has not done enough for his Lord and Master.” He deeply 
felt the responsibility of his position. Zealous, watchful, 
discreet, he was ever diligent in promoting the prosperity of 
Zion. Prompt to give his attention, whenever sickness or 
sorrow required his services, able to attract and win the 
youthful part of his charge, as well as to interest and quicken 
the aged, 
“Young and old rejoiced 
Under his spiritual sway.” 

He was just such a Pastor as seemed to be needed. He spent 
much time in pastoral visitation, and preached the Gospel 
from house to house. The congregational schools also claimed 
his earnest attention. Catechetical instruction he invested 
with peculiar interest, and endeavored by this means to pre- 
sent Divine truth in a plain, simple, attractive form. He took 
great delight in instructing the rising generation in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. His labors were unremitting, 
and remind one of Apostolic times. He went about doing 
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good in the name of the Lord. He was always busy, think- 
ing nothing done, while aught remained to be done— 


Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum. 


During the brief period of his ministry in this country two 
new churches were built, one at Kingsessing, and the other 
at Upper Merion. He also frequently labored among the 
Germans. We find him at one time preaching at Lancaster, 
and then assisting at the consecration of a Church at York, 
engaged in every good work, calculated to promote the great 
object, which had brought him to this missionary field. He 
could preach with facility and acceptance, in Swedish, Ger- 
man and English, and it is greatly to his credit, that he was 
willing to teach the children of his congregations, through 
the medium of the English language. Our earlier ministers 
were, however, generally disposed to make use of the English, 
whenever the interests of the people, or an opportunity of 
usefulness afforded. He also translated Luther's Catechism 
into English for their use, which was subsequently approved 
and recommended by the Synod of Pennsylvania, for intro- 
duction into those churches, in which the English language 
began to prevail. He was a man of enlarged views and lib- 
eral spirit. He loved all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. He was disposed to live in harmony and maintain 
friendly intercourse with Christians of all denominations. 
In his relations with his German brethren, he was particularly 
cordial. With Dr. Muhlenberg he faithfully labored, shared 
the care of the churches, and in every way co-operated in 
promoting the interests of our Lutheran Zion. A few state- 
ments will furnish some idea of the kind feeling and friendly 
relations which subsisted, as well as the devoted spirit and 
earnest effort exhibited in the discharge of duty. “On the 
Lord’s Day, July 26th, 1761, in the afternoon, Muhlenberg 
preaches English in one of the Swedish congregations, and 
returns through a heavy rain, to Wicacoa. Late at night 
Wrangel comes back to Wicacoa, wet and sick from New 
Jersey. The next day they ride to the residence of Pastor 
Handschuh, and with the elders and members of the Church, 
the children and teachers of the congregational school, they 
walk in procession to the new school house of the Germans, 
and solemnly consecrate it. In the afternoon Muhlenberg, 
Wrangel and Handschuh edify themselves in reading the 
word of God and in prayer. On Tuesday Muhlenberg and 
Wrangel visit some Christian friends together, and are nfuch 
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refreshed in spirit by their godly conversation. At night they 
arrive at Wicacoa and there remain. The next day they set 
out to pay pastoral visits in the Swedish congregations, and 
after a day of physical toil but of spiritual joy, they arrive 
at the residence of one of the proprietors of Tinicum. This 
man had been a Quaker, but after receiving religious instruc- 
tion from Wrangel was baptized. With him and his be- 
lieving wife, they remain and continue in Christian conversa- 
tion and prayer, until the hour of retiring. On Thursday 
they visit the old grave-yard at Tinicum, and gaze thought- 
fully upon the memorials of the ancient Swedes, and upon 
the ruins of the first Christian Church erected in these West- 
ern wilds. At noon Muhlenberg preaches to an attentive 
congregation, and in the afternoon they take part in a meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of devising measures to erect a 
new Church. On the following Sabbath evening we see them 
again together at Wicacoa, both exhausted by the .labors of 
the day and seeking to refresh their spirits at the mercy seat. 
A day or two after we find Wrangel, after performing Divine 
service in the morning, accompanying Muhlenberg from 
house to house in the afternoon for the purpose of conversing 
with awakened and inquiring souls.” 

According to the instructions, which Dr. Wrangel brought 
with him from the Archbishop of Sweden, he cordially and 
actively co-operated with our German ministers in the up- 
holding of their common faith, and under this salutary influ- 
ence the Swedes and Germans were perfectly united, and 
frequently met together in Conference for the transaction of 
ecclesiastical business. At these Conventions Dr. Wrangel 
was very active and prominent, assisting in the examination 
and ordination of candidates for the ministry, suggesting 
measures for the improvement and progress of the Church, 
and in encouraging and cheering the hearts of his brethren 
in the ministry. His character was appreciated, his counsels 
valued and his influence for good extensively felt. 

The subject of our sketch was a man of great success. By 
his zealous, earnest and untiring efforts the Church prosper- 
ed. His labors were remarkably blessed. All thought that 
a special blessing rested upon him, and a special Providence 
protected him. His praise was not only in his own, but 
in all the churches. Dr. Muhlenberg, in a letter written in 
1761 says, “There seems to be a more than ordinary revival 
and a peculiar blessing abiding upon the Swedish Churches.”’ 
Faithfully and successfully he discharged his obligations and 
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gave full proof of his ministry, Not only were many added 
to the Church from among those, who had special claims upon 
his care and attention, but Roman Catholics, Friends and 
Africans were, through his instrumentality, brought to a sav- 
ing acquaintance with the truth as it is in Jesus. So earnest, 
steadfast and ceaseless was he in his labors to build up the 
interests of the Church and to extend the triumphs of the 
cross, that it was often said, “He is working himself to death.” 
But the heavy and incessant drafts, made upon him, so affect- 
ed his physical constitution, naturally vigorous, that it began, 
at length, to decline. In 1766 he was visited with a severe 
attack of sickness. He lay, for some time, in a precarious 
condition, and no hope of his recovery was entertained. But 
God blessed the remedial agencies, employed for his resusci- 
tation, and raised him from his apparently dying couch. Du- 
ring his illness he was in a calm and comfortable frame of 
mind, and seemed disposed cheerfully to acquiesce in whatev- 
er might be the will of his Heavenly Parent. Tlis greatest 
grief was, that he had accomplished so little for the cause of 
Christ. On his recovery he resumed his labors with his ac- 
customed alacrity and renewed purpose. 

But after a residence of nine years in this country, he was 
recalled to his native land. He returned to Sweden in 1768, 
and received from the government an Episcopal appointment, 
one of the most prominent positions, which Sweden had in 
its power to confer. The departure of this distinguished 
man from America elicited many expressions of regret from 
the whole Church. The people of his charge, who had learned 
to regard him with the affectionate interest, due a true and de- 
voted friend, were overwhelmed with grief. Muhlenberg, who 
had known him long, and intimately enjoyed his confidence 
and friendship, records the deep sorrow he personally experi- 
enced, and the irreparable loss the interests of the Lutheran 
Church in this country sustained in the removal from her ser- 
vice of one of her best and most efficient ministers. After 
a career of further usefulness in his native land, in the year 
1786 he passed away to that 

“Undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 
He was summoned from the toils of earth tothe rewards of 
Heaven, to occupy a still higher position in the upper sanctu- 
ary; he was called “to the general assembly and Church of 
the first-born, who are written in IHleaven, and to God, the 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect?’ 
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ARTICLE XI. 


Dorpater Zeitschrift fiir Theologie-und Kirche, unter Mit- 
wirkung mehrerer Pastoren herausgegeben von den Pro- 
Sessoren und Docenten der theologischen Facultat zu Dor- 
pat. Erster Band, Jahrgang 1859. [Dorpat Review ¢e.] 


WE have received the first three Nos. of this new Review, 
the first No. of which we were accidentally prevented from 
noticing inour January No. Few publications will excite a 
more lively interest among students of theology and the con- 
nected sciences generally, and especially those who are inter- 
ested in the Lutheran Church. The University of Dorpat 
has for the last twenty-five years maintained a high reputa- 
tion among the scientific institutions of Europe, and the wri- 
tings of Sartorius, Kurtz and Keil especially have attracted 
the attention of all the leading theologians of the day. The 
Professors, whe at present compose the Theological Faculty 
are, Dr. J. H. Kurtz, who lectures on Old Testament exege- 
sis and the history of Theology; Dr. A. Christiani, on Li- 
_— Catechetik and Homiletik; Dr. A. v. Ocettingen, 
on Dogmatik and New Testament exegesis; Dr. M. v. Engel- 
hardt, on Church History and Symbolik ; and Mag. J. Liit- 
kens, on New Testament exegesis. The relation of Dorpat 
to the Lutheran Chruch in Russia and to the diffusion of 
evangelical principles in that mighty empire, gives it a still 
stronger claim upon our attention. Of the five hundred and 
ninety-four students, attending its current semester (from the 
fall of 1859 to Easter 1860) one hundred and fifty-four are 
Russians, a pledge that its influence is not to be confined to 
the Germanic and Protestant population of the Baltic prov- 
inces, for which it is more immediately intended. This peri- 
odical is also the only work of the kind published in the 
whole Russian empire, where it thus vindicates the intellec- 
tual superiority of Protestantism over the Greek as well as 
over the Romish Church. 

The Nos. before us fully meet our anticipations in regard 
to the character of this Review. The opening article by 
Prof. von Oecettingen, is a discussion on “Theology and the 
Church,” not only scientific, but likewise practical in its char- 
acter. The following passages will serve to give some idea 
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of its spirit and of the theological stand point of this Re- 
view: “In the closest connection with this warm and true 
love for the church and the congregations it is the chief ob- 
ject of theology, if not, as Vilmar maintains, its sole one— 
to train apt scholars who may render profitable service to the 
church as pastors. ‘Like the Church,” says a recent theo- 
logian, “‘science is a theologia militans ; like faith it makes 
proselytes. We are to form fearless and faithful soldiers who 
can steadily look the enemy in the face; shepherds who can 
console, preachers who can admonish, catechists who can in- 
struct. Our Theological Faculties and their Professors were 
never intended to make scientific experiments and cut capers, 
(Bockspriinge),” p. 27. 

“The theology of our Church is bound to its Confession 
and to the Scriptural source from which its understand- 
ing of the Scriptures is derived. The Confession of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church itself requires the Scriptures as the 
only recognized norm, yea, in a certain sense recognizes them 
as the only source [of authority], in so far as all other tradi- 
tional authorities bear only a secondary character, and must 
be derived from this fountain-head of the holy Scriptures, if 
they are tobe divine and true. But as members of the Lu- 
theran Church we cherish the conviction, that our Confession 
is the result of obedience to God’s word. * * * * Nor 
do we thus by any means destroy the universal, or Catholic 
unity of the one, Apostolic, Universal, Christian Church in 
which we believe. We must in the most decided manner re- 
ject as falsely exclusive and liable to misunderstanding, the 
proposition: the Lutheran Church (that is the body of Chris- 
tians who adhering to the Lutheran Confession) is the Church. 
For everywhere, those baptized in the name of the Triune 
God, are through faith incorporated into Christ by the word 
and Sacraments ; there is the Church of Christ, there we 
find true members of His body. p. 30. 

“To be sure, our modern theology has been satisfied to be 
bound to the symbols, but with a limitation. Even Credner, 
undoubtedly, in accordance with his associates in the ‘“Pro- 
testantische Kirchenzeitung,” says, “The symbols are bind- 
ing, guatenus consentiunt”’ scil. cum scriptura sacra. But 
there is palpably folly, if not conscious deception concealed 
behind this expedient, a “mental reservation” of which hon- 
est theologians should be ashamed at the present day. For 
itis self-evident, that with this addition, I might take my oath 
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upon the Koran and the Talmad, “‘in so far as” they accord 
with the sacred Scriptures.” p. 32. 

We are sorry that we have not room for the whole of what 
he says on page 33, in regard to scientific theology, the ne- 
cessity of progress and development in the doctrines of the 
Church, and the infallibility of our Confessions. ‘This last 
point especially, he argues with great clearness and force. 
“We Protestants,” says he, “do not regard our Confession 
as infallible, but our conviction of its essential freedom from 
error rests upon the certainty of its agreement with Scrip- 
ture, (quia), from which necessarily follows personal (believ- 
ing as well as scientific) investigation, we are necessitated not 
only to compare the Confession with the word of God, but al- 
80 to continually reproduce it in a liveng form from its sa- 
ered source, according to the standard of the divine rule of 
right.” Still further (on p. 38 et seg.) he answers the 
question, “Do we not, then, thus bind the theologian to the 
letter of the Confession, and to its fixed formulas?” thus: 
“By no means. On the contrary, we demand, without contra- 
dicting ourselves, that the scientific theologian (and ina cer- 
tain sense, also, the practical one in the pulpit) should not me- 
chanically repeat or echo the words of the Confession. For 
all reproduction proceeding from a true and living appropria- 
tion must give the truth a new individual form.” 

This, we believe will suffice to indicate the spirit of the ar- 
ticle and also of the Review, of which it is the leading arti- 

‘cle, designed, doubtless, as an exponent of the principles up- 
on which it will be conducted. These, we take it, will not be 
those of a high church, exclusive Lutheranism on the one 
hand, much less those of a merely nominal Lutheranism on 
the other. 

Art. IT. “The marriage of the prophet Hosea, (on Hos. 
1: 3), by Prof. Dr. J. H. Kurtz, covering nearly fifty pages 
in this No. and thirty in the second is doubtless a very able 
discussion of a difficult subject, but we have not found time 
to read it. 

Art. III, is much more to our taste, and a sample of what 
we consider one of the most interesting features of this Re- 
view, its sketches of the condition of the Church in Russia. 
This is an account of “The Provincial Synod of Livonia in 
1855, held at Wolmar from the 13th to the 16th of August.” 
A Lutheran Synod in Russia! that will, doubtless, have some 
interest for our Lutheran readers, and we are sorry that we 
have not time here to reproduce Dr. Engelhardt’s very inter- 
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esting and satisfactory sketch. At another time we may do 
so. But we may observe, in passing, that this is the Province 
in which Dorpat is situated, and that two of its Professors, 
together with seventy pastors and ten candidates for the min- 
istry were present, Dr. Walter, the General Superintendent, 
presided. 

Art. IV. “The Public Schools of Livonia, by C. Maurach, 
pastor of Oberpahlen, and School Director for the district of 
Fellin,” is a very spicy defence of the clerical management 
of the Public Schools of that Province, in regard to the mer- 
its of which we do not feel competent to decide, though we 
infer from the statements here given that they are improving, 
and that the Lutheran pastors are here doing a great and 
good work. 

Art. V, is a notice of the permission given by an imperial 
decree of August 8, 1858, to collect funds for the support of 
destitute Lutheran congregations and other benevolent ob- 
jects, such as a Pastors’ Fund, schools and the like. Part of 
these funds we see are to be appropriated to a Siberian Mis- 
sion. 

Art. VI, under the general head of “From abroad,” em- 
braces 1, “Church Conventions,” and 2, “Prospects of the 
United Church of Prussia.” Under the first head we have 
interesting notices 1) of the 10th general meeting of the 
Catholic Association at Cologne; 2) of the 10th German 
Evangelical Church Diet; 3) of the friends of Inner Mis- 
sions; and 4) of the Lutheran Conference at Rothenmoor. 
In regard to this last, the reviewer expresses his amazement 
that certain parties in the Lutheran Church should take the 
position “that a genuine Lutheran can not even pray with a 
member of the Reformed Church,” very properly declaring, 
that “it betrays the extreme of confessional narrowness.” 

Under the head of “Ziterary’” we have two articles; 1. 
“Critical contribution to Prophetic Theology,” and 2. “The 
Biblical doctrine of Justification.” The first of these arti- 
cles, from the pen of Dr. A. Christiani, is the commencement 
of aseries of discussions which he proposes giving upon this 
subject in the form of reviews of works. He here deals ina 
very able manner with Althaus, (Die letzten Dinge, 1858), 
and Diedrich (Wider den Chiliasmus, two vols. 1857 and 
*58), expressing a very decided dissent from the views of 
both. These articles (the second of which appears in No. ITT) 
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will undoubtedly possess a high value to the student of proph- 
ecy. 
We ought to have noticed before that the articles of this 
Review are arranged under the three general heads of “Es- 
says’ (Abhandlungen), “Communications” (Mittheilungen), 
and “Literary” (Literiirisches). The following are the con- 
tents of Nos. II and III: 

No. II. Essays; 1) The marriage of the Prophet Hosea: 
By J. H. Kurtz, (second part). 2) The Liturgy for burials: 
By Dr. Girgensohn, Superintendent of Reval (with reference 
to Dr. Kliefoth’s “Liturg. Abhandlungen.”’) 3) Knépken, 
Tegelmeyer and Lohmiiller, the three reformers of Livonia, 
and their times: By Friedr. Dsirne, Cand. Th. in Fellin. Com- 
munications; 1) Home Report of the Ministerial Synod of 
the Consistorial district of Esthonia for the year 1858: By 
C. Kniipfer, pastor of St. Marien in Esthonia. 2) Foreign 
Communications from the Lutheran Church of Bavaria. 
Literary: 1) Ed. John Aszmuth, pastor at Torma-Lohhusu 
in Livonia. A life-picture, ete., noticed by Dr. Christiani of 
Dorpat. 2) “The Book of Job. An essay by Dr. Berkholz;” 
and “The Book of Job, by Dr. Ebrard,”’ noticed by Dr. Keil 
of Dorpat. 3) Dr. v. Hoffman and his latest opponents. No- 
tice of the Essays of Dr. Kliefoth and Dr. Dieckhoff in op- 
position to Dr. v. Hoffman’s Scriptural proof, by Mag. Liit- 
ken’s, pastor at Dorpat. 





ARTICLE XII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The First Adam and the Second. The Elohim Revealed in 


the Creation and Redemption of man. By Samuel J. 
Baird, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bury, N. J. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1860. 


This is a stout volume of 688 pages, and furnishes an elaborate and 
clear exposition of the faith, which was delivered to the Church, not, we 
think, by the Bible, but by John Calvin and the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. All who desire to understand the highest phase of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy in our land, and to hear its objurgations against affiliated but 
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diverging systems of the same school, will find Dr. Baird’s work satisfac- 
tory. It does not, however, we discover, give perfect satisfaction in the 
circle, whose sympathies it specially claims, and New Haven will appear 
as a Protestant against it. Lindsay and Blakiston, responsible not for 
its dogmas, but for the mechanical execution, will command more gener- 
al approbation. Their ordeal is easier than that of the industrious author. 


History of the Old Covenant, from the German of J. Hi. 
Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. III. 
Translated by James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Phiadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1859. 

This completes the division of Dr. Kurtz’s great work on-the History 
of the Old Covenant, embracing the Pentateuch. We have so often 
comended Dr. Kurtz’s work, and amongst others, the earlier portions of 
this work, that we deem it superfluous to give any additional endorsement 
now. The three volumes can now be had, and we believe that they will 
make an important addition to our theological stores. 


The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Rec- 
ords stated anew, with special reference to the doubts and 
discoveries of modern times. Ineight lectures delivered 
in the Oxford University Pulpit, in the year 1859, on the 


Hampton Foundation. By George Rawlinson, M. A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Editor of the History 
of Herodotus, &c., from the London edition. With the 
notes translated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. New York: Sheldon & 
Company. Cincinnati: Geo. S. Blanchard.—1860. 


Apologetics will number this amongst the best aids, received on the 
lists forsome time. Scholars will hail it with high pleasure. It garn- 
ers up with great fidelity the accumulation of recent decennia, corrobo- 
rative of our faith, and illustrative of dark places in the Sacred narra- 
tive. We can very cordially recommend it to all, whose studies lie in 
the direction of preparation for being always ready to give a reason of 
the hope that is in us. 


Christ in History. By Robert Turnbull, D. D. Author of 
“Genius of Scotland,” “Pulpit Orators of France and 
Switzerland, “‘Life-pictures from a Pastor’s Note Book,” 
&e. New and Revised Edition. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 59 Washington Street. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanchard.—1860. 


Belonging to the same general department with the preceding work, 
it presents less original matter, but is nevertheless an interesting and 
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sometimes eloquent exposition of the truth, that Christ in the History of 

the race has been the centre around which the moral world revolved. 

Smith, English & Co., have brought out an Edition of Stier’s word8 
(discourses) of Christ, considerably cheaper than the European Edition, 
(see advertisement on the cover) which will be completed before our 
present number is published. It contains, in the closing volumes, the 
discourses of the Savior after his resurrection and ascension, never be- 
fore published in English, as likewise the beautiful homilies of Stier on 
the Epistle of James. We have so often recommended this universally 
admired work of Stier, and he is so well known in our Church, that we 
abstain from further commendation, but adyise the purchase of the 
Book. 

Dr. Brown’s excellent Inaugural Address has come to hand and we have 
read it with great pleasure. Defending theological training in general, 
and knowledge of the original Scriptures in particular for the ministry 
of the Gospel, it is a timely protest against an uneducated or a half-edu- 
cated corps of religious instructors. 

We have received and read with much pleasure Dr. Lieber’s Ancient 
and Modern Teacher of Politics. An introductory Discourse to a course 
of the Lectures on the State, Delivered on the 10th day of October, 
1859, in the Law School of Columbia College. Published by the Board 
of Trustees. New York.—1860. 

Dr. Lieber is a sound political philosopher, a veteran in the science, 
to which he has devoted himself, and an ornament to his adopted coun- 
try. 

The Still Hour ; or Communion with God. By Austin 
Phelps, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 

An admirable book, admirable in its style, and religious tone, well 
suited to aid in self examination and to aid in determining our spiritual 
position as well as to stimulate to excelsior efforts. 

The same House, Gonld & Lincoln, have published an Edition of Gott- 
hold’s Emblems, recommended so decidedly and so deservedly in a form 
er number of our Review. 

1. Hymns selected and original, for Sunday Schools of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, revised and enlarged, with an Appendix, and forms 
for opening and closing Sunday Schools, with Prayers, &c, Also a sup- 


plement, containing hymns for the use of Infant Schools. Baltimore : 
T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 West Pratt Street.—1860. 


2. Hymns selected and original, for Infant Sunday Schools of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 West 
Pratt Street. 1860. Edited by Rev. M. Sheeleigh. 
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A Book of Forms, for the use of Christians, the Family 
and the Closet ; or Helps and Directions for the observ- 
ance of the Rites and Ordinances of the Christian Reli- 
gion in Public and Private. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. 
D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 

This book is not merely a Liturgy for the services of the sanctuary.. 
Although it embraces Church forms, partly original and partly compiled 
from various approved sources, ancient and modern, German and Eng- 
lish, these form only a part of the work. The greater portion consists 
of devotional exercises for families and the closet, conceived in a fervent 
spirit and expressed in Scriptural language. Whilst we like uniformity 
and would prefer one Hymn Book one Catechism and one Liturgy for the 
whole Church, yet as no one of the Liturgies, now in use, seems to give 
general satisfaction or is uniformly adopted, the publication of Dr. Seiss’ 
book may do good in directing the attention of the Church to the sub- 
ject, and in bringing the next Convention of the General Synod to some 
action in reference to a Liturgy, that may be generally and cordially 
adopted by all the Churches in connexion with the General Synod. 


The Gospel in Leviticus ; or Exposition of the Hebrew Rit- 
ual. By Joseph A. Seiss,D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 

Dr. Seiss must be a very industrious man and diligent student. He 
is placing the Church under great obligations to him by the numerous 
productions of his pen. The volume before us has met with a most fa- 
vorable reception and has been commended in the leading Quarterlies 
of the country. Itis deserving of the high praise which has been be- 
stowed upon it, and may be regarded as the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of all the authcr’s publications. Evangelical in doctrine, clear in ex- 
position, happy in illustration and practical in its application, it is a val- 
uable contribution to the literature of the Church. 


A Gallery of Famous English and American Female Po- 
ets. With an Introduction by Henry Coppee, A. M., 
Prof. of English Literature in the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Richly illustrated. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co. 


As a work of artistic merit, we presume, this book has never been sur- 
passed by any issue of the American press, except its predecessor and 
companion, published last year by the same House. It is an attractive 
and magnificent volume, of solid and permanent value, highly credita- 
ble to our country, and worthy of all praise. Its pages abound in the 
most beautiful selections from English and American writers, with pro- 
ductions that have often charmed the ear and gladdened the heart, here 
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gathered together, still to interest and instruct the reader. The Editor 
has shown great taste and discrimination in the performance of his part 
of the labor. The volume is also richly and profusely illustrated with 
engravings, from a variety of sources, executed in the highest perfection 
of the art. The work is in quarto size, printed on thick, tinted paper, 
in large and beautiful type, and bound in Turkey morroco, presenting a 
most sumptuous appearance and reflecting great honor on the enterpri- 
sing publishers. 


Life of Mrs. Virginia Hale Hoffman, late of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission to Western Africa. By the Rev. 
George D. Cummins, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston.—1859. 


We have read with the greatest satisfaction the memoir of this lovely 
and devoted woman, whose Christian zeal and deep interest in the be- 
nighted heathen prompted her to consecrate herself to the work of mis- 
sions. No one can read the work without interest and profit. 


A Commentary, Critical, Expository and Practical, on the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, for the use of min- 
isters, Theological Students and Private Christians, Bi- 
ble Classes and Sabbath Schools. By John J. Owen, D. 
D., 2 Vols. Leavitt & Allen: New York. 

Dr. Owen has long been known as a ripe scholar and devout Christian, 
and the volumes before us are worthy of the high reputation which he 
enjoys. His experience as an instructor, his familiarity with the Greek 
language, his acquaintance with the principles of interpretation, fully 
qualify him for the labors, in which he is engaged. He has brought to 
the work all the abilities, which characterize his former efforts and pro- 
duced a well digested and satisfactory Commentary on a most impor- 
tant portion of the New Testament. His expositions are clear, independ- 
ent and thorough, judicious, practical and admirably adapted to general 
use. Difficult and obscure passages are faithfully encountered, and al- 
though we may not be able to adopt his conclusions on all points, yet we 
most cordially acknowledge his candor and ability. We regard the 
work as a most valuable addition to our Biblical literature and an impor- 
tant aid in the study of the Holy Scriptures. 


Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews; with 
an Introductory Essay on Civil Society and Government. 
By E. C. Wines, D. D. Philadelphia: William S. & Al- 
fred Martien.—1859. 

These Lectures on the laws and polity of the Ancient Hebrews have 
been, for some time, before the public, and have been regarded by the 
most competent witnesses asuble and learned. The whole discussion 
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displays a thorough acquaintance with the subject and abounds with im- 
portant and valuable information, The work is highly interesting and 
instructive, and cannot fuil to occupy a prominent position among the 
standard publications of the country. 


1. The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, with an origi- 
nal and copious, critical and explanatory Commentary. 
2. The Historical Books of the Holy Scriptures, Judges, 
Ruth, 1 & If Samuel, I & II Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemi- 
ah, Esther, with a critical and explanatory Commentary. 
By Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Parish, Glasgow, Scotland. Philadelphia: W. 8. & A. 

Martien.—1860. 


We have examined with interest Dr. Jamieson’s Commentaries. We 
are pleased with their design and character. They fill a place, not occu- 
pied by any similar work on the Old Testament. The publishers have 
done a good service in iutroducing the work to the American public. 


Elements of Rhetoric ; designed as a Manual of Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Coppee, A. M., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co.—1859. 


Professor Coppee is favorably known to the public as a writer and an 
experienced and successful instructor. The treatise before us is the re- 
sult of labors, growing out of his position as Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Pennsylvania. It is a work of much merit. Its strik- 
ing characteristics are clearness and comprehensiveness. The author 
is always intelligible and has brought together and digested everything, 
that enters practically into the subject under discussion. We thank him 
for the service he has rendered by his seasonable and well-directed effort, 
trusting that his labors may be appreciated, and that, amid the cares of 
professional duties, he may be encouraged to continue the honorable and 
useful career so successfully commenced. 


The Nonsuch Professor in his meridian splendor ; or the 
singular actions of sanctified Christians, laid open in sev- 
en sermons. By William Seeker, to which is added the 
Wedding Ring, asermon by the same author. With an In- 
troduction by C. P. Krauth, D. D. New York: Sheldon 
& Co.—1860. 


We are not surprised that, after the lapse of two centuries, this work 
should still be valued so highly. The author was a dissenting minister, 
a man of genius, eruditionand deep religious feeling. The book is a 


treasure of thought, full of rich, evangelical sentiment, expressed in 
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strong, forcible language. Some one has said, in reference to the work, 
that it is “worth its weight in gold.” The introduction by Dr. Krauth, 
Jr., although brief, is good. It is marked by all the excellencies, which 


characterize the productions of his pen. 


The Gospel in Burmah ; the story of its introduction and 
marvellous progress among the Burmese and Karens. By 
Mrs. Macleod Wylie. New York: Sheldon & Co.—1860. 
This is an exceedingly interesting volume. It gives the reader a de- 

tailed narrative of the higtory and progress of Missions in a field of labor, 

which has for some years awakened the sympathies and interest of the 

Christian’s heart. No one can read the triumphs of the cross, as here 


presented, without profit and gratitude to God for what has been achieved. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, for 1860. By D. A, Wells, A. M. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln.—1860. 


This is a book of great value. It presents a condensed outline of the 
inventions, discoveries and contributions to human knowledge, in every 
department of science, during the last year. It will be found most use- 
ful for reference and is worthy a place in the hands of every intelligent 


man. 


Hymns from the Land of Luther. Translated from the 
German. ‘Taken from the last Edinburgh Edition. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 

The modest introductory note prefixed to this little volume is calcula- 
ted to disarm criticism of all severity and inclines us to give only words of 
encouragement to the translators, editors and publishers. We give this 
as avery fair account of the contents of the book: “A few of the fol- 
lowing poems may be considered as rather imitations than translations, 
although the ideas and structure are too much borrowed to allow them 
to be called original. Itis hoped, this small Selection may give pleas- 
ure to some who are not acquainted with the German language, and lead 
others to explore further for themselves its treasures of devotional poet- 
ry.” Noone can find fault with the idea of constructing hymns upon 
the principle of imitation rather than of translation, and we doubt not 
that our English Psalmody might be greatly enriched in this way. But 
for ourselves we are much more anxious to see either translations or ori- 
ginal compositions in the same metres with our standard German hymns, 
in order that we may have the benefit of that grand body of church-mu- 
sic and hymn-tunes, the peculiar treasure of our German and Scandina- 
vian churches for nearly three hundred years past. This we can do only 
by having the metres, to which these tunes are set. Experience proves 


that this can be done, many of the most difficult having been given to 
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us from time to time. All that is now wanting is for some one who under- 
stands the subject, and is familiar at once with our German hymns and 
church-music, and has the spirit of a true poet, who has drunk deeply of 
the crystal waters of “Siloa’s brook, that flow’d fast by the oracle’ of 
God,” to take the matter seriously in hand and give usa collection of 
these hymns in adequate translations or imitations, either by himself or 
by others. If we understand the signs of the times, the day is not dis- 
tant when this will be done. 

The little volume before us may contribute indirectly to this end, by 
exciting an interest in German hymns, but it contains very few hymns 
of the kind of which we speak, that is to say, reproducing alike the let- 
ter and the spirit of our standard German hymns. There are, however, 
a few of this class, as for instance the translation cf Gottfried Hoffman's 
hymn commencing, “Zeuch hin, mein Kind,” which is very well done 
indeed. The piece entitled “Light in darkness” and imitated from Spitta, 
is also very good, although we do not recollect the original. There is 
also a very fair translation of the hymn of Laurentius Laurenti, which 


“ Ermuntert euch, thr Frommen.” 


commences, 

We are sorry that we cannot speak so favorably of some others, as for 
instance Paul Gerhard’s “Nun ruhen alle Wiilder” and “Nicht so trau- 
rig, nicht so sehr,” “Ich will dich lieben” of Johann Angelus, Neander’s 
*‘Lobe den Herren,” and some others. Still we have read most of the 
pieces with both pleasure and profit, and commend the book to our 


Christian readers. 


Lectures on the Moral Government of God. By Nathani- 
el W. Taylor, D. D., late Dwight Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Yale College. 2 Vols. New York: Clark, 
Austin & Smith.—1859. 

Dr. Taylor was a man of high reputation and extraordinary influence. 
He had the power of attaching to him, in an eminent degree, all who 
were brought in contact with him, and of awakening for his opinions 
the most profound regard. For a long period he was connected with a 
leading institution of our country and was identified with a Theological 
system, which has been the occasion of no little controversy. The work 
before us was the great work of his life. On it he was engaged thirty- 
six years with intense and unwearied labor ; his mental powers were con- 
centrated on its achievement and completion. The subject of the Lec- 
tures is an important one, the discussion is of great practical value, the 
language employed is of the most vigorous and impressive character. 
The work does not, however, need our commendation and although we 
may differ on some points from the author, the thoughts are worthy of 
careful consideration and prayerful reflection. 
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